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CHEAP EXCURSIONS will be run from Euston, KEn- 
SINGTON (Addison Road), Broap STREET, WOOLWICH, WIL- 
LESDEN JUNCTION, and other London Stations, as follows :— 


On Wednesday, April 8th, to Dusiin, Greenore, BEL- 
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days. 
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narvon, Colwyn Bay, Conway, Criccieth, Dolgelly, Dowlais, 
Ebbw Vale, Harlech, Hereford, Holyhead, Llanberis, Liandilo, 
Llandrindod, Llandudno, Lilangammarch, Llanwrtyd, Merthyr, 
Oswestry, Pwllheli, Rhayader, Rhyl, Shrewsbury, Swansea, 
Tredegar, Wellington, Welshpool, Wrexham, &c., returning 
April 13th, 14th, or 18th. 


To Ashbourne, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Burton, Buxton, 
Chester, Coventry, Derby, Dudley, Leamington, Leicester, 
Macclesfield, Northampton, North Staffordshire Company's 
Stations, Nuneaton, Rugby, Tamworth, Thorpe Cloud (for 
Dovedale), Walsall, Warwick, Wolverhampton, &c., returning 
April 13th, 14th, or 17th. 


To CARLISLE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, Aberdeen, Arbroath, 
Ayr, Ballater, Banff, Brechin, Buckie, Callander, Castle Douglas, 
Crieff, Cruden Bay, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Dundee, Dunkeld, 
Elgin, Forfar, Fort William, Gourock, Greenock, Inverness, 
Keith, Kirkcudbright, Moffat, Montrose, Nairn, Newton Stewart, 
Oban, Perth, Stirling, Stranraer, Strathpeffer, Whithorn, Wig- 
town, and other places in Scotland, returning April 13th or 17th, 
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On Every Saturday until Further Notice to Bedford, 
Bletchley, Brackley, Buckingham, Leighton, Rugby, Woburn 
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to Liverpool, 
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FREDERICK HARRISON, 
General Manager. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue news of the week from Macedonia describes 
at last a general rising, not among the Bulgarians— 
who still confine themselves to the blowing up of 
bridges and to guerilla fighting in the hills —but among 
the Albanians. A Turkish Commission was going 
about among them recently ‘‘ explaining the re- 
forms.” The result is that they determined to 
make reform impossible. The Commission doubt- 
less smiles, and the Sultan, in his heart, hails 
the insurgents as allies. They are said to be 
20,000 strong. One band has murdered five of the new 
Christian gendarmes. Another has kidnapped nine. 
A third (or possibly the same) attacked Mitrovitza, 
determined to have the blood of the newly-appointed 
Russian Consul. M. Stcherbina forced the Turks to 
turn out their regulars and bring their batteries into 
play. His energy saved the turn, and the Albanians 
were repulsed with one hundred killed and wounded. 
Next day M. Stcherbina was wounded by an 
Albanian soldier in the back. His life is in 
some danger, and it is even said that he is being 
attended by a Turkish surgeon. Meanwhile in Bulgaria 
the Cabinet crisis, after the direct intervention of 
Russia, has ended in a defeat for Prince Ferdinand. 
The Russophil Daneff Cabinet has been recalled, and to 
remind Prince Ferdinand of the possibilities of a Balkan 
Throne, one of the officers who kidnapped his prede- 
cessor has been installed at the head of the General 
Staff. All this is done in the interests of peace, a motive 
which may also explain the presentation of a vast 
quantity of cartridges by Russia to Servia and of 
some batteries of quick-firing guns to Montenegro. 

Sir FReperick LuGarp’s little campaign was 
completed on the 15th ult. by the capture of Sokoto. Mr. 
Chamberlain said on Monday that this was an im- 
portant expedition, admirably carried out. Apparently 
the resistance was ‘‘ feeble.” Whether this occupa- 
tion of a territory as large as the United King- 
dom and France put together will prove to 
be better commercial policy than the old arrange- 
ments with the Fulani rulers remains to be seen. 
Whether there is any prospect of such an increase of 
trade as will compensate for the new burden imposed 
on the taxpayer may be greatly doubted. There is, we 
know, another argument—the argument that we shall 
stop slave-raiding ; but it is an argument that is not 
very opportune at the moment the agents of 
Dunkelshuhler and Moses are starting from the Rand to 
collect their thousand hands in Uganda. Sir William 
Harcourt has contributed another letter to the discus- 
sior of the native labour question, in which he makes 
greatplay with a letter trom Mr. Goldmann, who explains 
that white labour is too dear for the mines, and, there- 
fore, the Colonial Government, which has no share- 
holders, should employ it,‘and release all the native 
labour for the mines. ‘‘Mr. Goldmann,” says Sir 
William Harcourt, ‘‘ must have a very mean opinion of 
the intelligence of the existing colonial governments or 
a very high opinion of the influence in their counsels of 
the gold magnates, if he expects them to sacrifice the 
public interests of the colony to the pecuniary advantage 


of private speculators.” The 77mes printed an excellent 
letter on Monday from Miss Werner, who is particu- 
larly well-informed on native customs in South Atrica, 
finally destroying Mr. Chamberlain's theory of domestic 
slavery. Sir Henry Gould-Adams has contradicted the 
statement by the Rector of Tha’ Banchu about forced 
labour, but the Lieutenant-Governor was not in the 
particular district at the time the Rector spoke of. 
Sir George Farrar is continuing his campaign for the 
introduction of Asiatic labour. 

Tue Daily News published on Wednesday a singu- 
larly illuminating letter on South Africa. It was a 
description by the correspondent of that paper of his 
treatment by Lord Milner. This gentleman went to 
South Africa as the correspondent of the Daily 
News, but he was also. associated with the 
Manchester Guardian and the Westminster Gasette. 
The important thing to remember is _ that 
he was the only correspondent of a Liberal paper 
accompanying Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Milner, who 
refused to see the correspondent (who carried an intro- 
duction from ‘‘ one of his oldest friends”), began by 
attempting to prevent his accompanying Mr. Chamber- 
lain at all ; the Legislative Council deliberated whether 
they should deport him ; and, finally, when the Duddy 
News correspondent was at Bloemfontein, he was sum- 
marily compelled to leave the train. That little history 
gives us a vivid insight into the value of the information 
that has been allowed to reach us respecting Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tour. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S attempt to intimidate oppo- 
nents of the war by threatening them with the displea- 
sure of the colonies has recoiled on his own head. 
The Canadian Parliament has carried a _ strong 
motion in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, by a 
majority of 6:. The motion is as strong as Mr. 
Crooks’s paragraph in his election address calling for 
‘‘the widest possible measure of self-government.” 
This is a pretty direct reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation to the colonies to intervene in our political 
controversies, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier grimly remarks 
that Canada’s interference on Home Rule is justified on 
‘* the same grounds as her interference in South African 
affairs.” No doubt Mr. Chamberlaim will see that the 
new principles he has tried to introduce oblige him to 
treat this expression of opinion with as much respect as 
he showed to the warlike enthusiasm of the colonies. 
Meanwhile another interesting comment on the pro- 
gress of Imperialism is provided by the Zoron/o World, a 
Conservative paper which supported the sending of the 
contingent to South Africa. A correspondent calls our 
attention to a leading article published in that paper on 
March 18 strongly protesting against the notion that 
the Canadian forces should be commanded by an Imperial 
officer, and stipulating for Canadian control. ‘* The 
‘expert’ military authority who assumes that colonial 
troops can only be effective under Imperial officers 
knows nothing of the colonial spirit. Let him read the 
testimony of the Canadians, who are melting away 
from the South African Constabulary as fast as they 
can buy themselves free.” The article breathes 
throughout a particularist spirit, the very thing 
Mr. Chamberlain thinks he has extinguished. And it 
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justifies that spirit by quoting the experience of the 
South African war. 

WE have great confidence that in the near future a 
measure will he passed for rating site values in towns, 
or, at any rate, unoccupied building land. Last Friday, 
after an interesting debate, Dr. Macnamara’s bill was 
rejected on its second reading by a majority of only 
thirteen. Yet Mr. Grant Lawson opposed the bill on 
behalf of the Government, and the party whips told for 
and against. The bill, which is based mainly on the 
minority report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation (a report signed, as everyone knows, 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh), provided for a 
separate valuation of urban land, apart from 
houses, and gave local authorities the option of levying 
arate of one penny or less on its capitalised value, 
tenants being allowed to deduct the amount of this rate 
from their rent, except as regards existing contracts. 
Unoccupied properties were made subject to the rate, and 
if the person liable to pay could not be found, the rate 
was made a charge on the property. Two innovations 
would thus have been introduced into our rating 
system, for two of its principles would have been set 
aside—namely (1) that occupation is the test of 
rateability ; and (2) that rates are a personal charge. 
It was hardly necessary to exempt existing contracts. 
Land reformers really should get rid of the idea that land 
is sacrosanct. The aim of the Bill was, we presume, to 
obtain payment from landowners who are pocketing un- 
earned gains. ‘‘ The value of the land,” Mr. Cripps said, 
‘* was one of the chief reasons why it was so difficult to 
solve the problem of the housing of the working classes.” 
Certainly, because the land is not rated until houses 
are built on it; if part of the rate were transferred to 
the land the landowner would have more inducement 
to let or sell, and the builder, getting the land cheaper, 
could afford to spend more money in building, or could 
sell his houses cheaper. There can be no question as to 
the ability of an owner of vacant land in towns to pay 
rates, since only a rich man could afford to sacrifice 
present income to future speculative gains. Mr. Cripps 
had the audacity to declare that ‘‘land is rated at the 
present time up to its full value ” ; yet he must know that 
in Wych-street, within a stone’s throw of the Law 
Courts, a piece of land did not pay one penny in rates 
for nearly twenty years. Mr. T. Shaw and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman gave the bill a hearty support. 


Mr. BALFouwr is peculiarly unfortunate. Nearly all 
his colleagues are directors, but those who get into 
scrapes with regard to company promotion and manage- 
ment are almost invariably connected with the depart- 
ments of expenditure or financial control. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher happens to be Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, a position from which, under any other 
Prime Minister, he would have withdrawn after the 
remarks made by Mr. Justice Buckley on Tuesday 
in refusing to stay proceedings in the liquidation of the 
Telescriptor Syndicate. The Zimes, following the lead 
of Mr. Justice Buckley, is constrained to say that men 
in such positions as Mr. Hayes Fisher ‘‘ must enlarge 
their conceptions of personal integrity and of fiduciary 
responsibility.” What guarantee is there that the 
same ‘‘ laxity of commercial morals ” which was found 
in the Telescriptor Syndicate may not also be stealing 
over the Treasury? If so, the taxpayers will lose 
millions where the Telescriptor shareholders only lost 
hundreds. 

WE are glad to note the strong support the 
Liberal Leader gave to Mr. Crooks’s motion for pay- 
ment of election expenses and payment of members on 
Wednesday night. In the midst of all our talk of 
democracy the government of England is growing 
more instead of less plutocratic. In fact, our political 
system is admirably adapted to destroy responsibility. 





The actual representation of the country is virtually 
a monopoly, and the habit of ‘‘ debauching con- 
stituencies,” a term of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s, which is no exaggerated description of the 
generosity of candidates, is widespread, and does very 
great mischief. Save in exceptional circumstances, 
poverty, and even moderate means, are a bar to 
the House of Commons, and the public interest 
suffers because the country cannot draw _ on 
anything like all its available talent for ser- 
vice in Parliament. Another evil that results 
from the present system is that the standard of 
integrity in elections is lowered. If it were not for the 
paramount influence of money, would any party choose 
as its candidate a man like Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, who 
has been found guilty by a committee of the House of 
Commons of a grave offence? The Liberal Party is, 
unfortunately, not free from reproach, for at the last 
election a Liberal Imperialist, who had been seriously 
involved in the Jameson Raid, was a candidate in 
Leeds. If money played less of a part in the choice of 
candidates we should be spared the spectacle of a 
director of a Tory newspaper posing as a Liberal 
candidate. p ass 

THERE are various remedies suggested, but 
they all belong to the category of the second 
best. A proposal was made last year to 
organise a Democratic Election Fund for the Liberal 
Party, and we wish it had received more support. 
Many of the domestic troubles of the party are to be 
traced to the dangerous power rich men acquire in any 
party when all the waysand means of political warfare 
have to be provided by the party. Another device is 
that of raising an election fund for Trades Unions, a 
device on which we shouldlook with hope and goodwill if 
it is not employed for the elimination of opinion as a test 
for candidates and the erection of a purely selfish and 
self-regarding trade interest in Parliament. Lord 
Percy’s reply to Mr. Crooks, a protest against expendi- 
ture and a liberal sympathy with the long-suffering 
taxpayer, is an audacious argument in the mouth of a 
Minister in this spendthrift Government. The govern- 
ing classes who control expenditure in Parliament have 
certain consolations for the pressure of taxation; a 
House of Commons in which these classes had not a 
preponderating weight would look with a little more 
care on the costly escapades of Imperialism. 


It is matter for the most cordial satisfaction that 
the Penrhyn case has been taken up by the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition in a resolute and thorough spirit. 
The history of the most recent incident in the Penrhyn 
quarrel, Sir Edward Clarke’s public-spirited attempt to 
effect a settlement, is given by Mr. Llewellyn Williams 
in a very clear and conclusive letter to the Press last 
Wednesday, replying to certain allegations made by 
Mr. Young. Mr. Williams shows that Lord Penrhyn 
was much less irreconcilable as a witness than he was 
after the trial was over, and Sir Edward Clarke gave 
him an opportunity to put into effect the sentiments he 
had expressed under a friendly cross-examination. The 
meetingat which the Liberal Party made this affair itsown 
last Wednesday was perfectly representative. Mr. John 
Ellis took the chair, and the seventy members present 
included Mr. Asquith, Sir Robert Reid, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie. The Leader of the Opposition has agreed to 
ask for a day, and there will be a spirited debate on the 
question. Lord Penrhyn has hitherto proved himself to 
be quite insensible to any considerations but his own 
appetite for revenge, and it remains to be seen what 
effect the intervention of the Liberal Party will have on 
his intractable temper. 


Mr. ERNEST BeEckeETT evidently thinks that any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with, and so in 
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order to weaken the Government he does not blush to 
ally himself with the drink interest. ‘‘If we find the 
Government unwilling to accede to our demands” 
(for compensation), he cried on Tuesday to a mass 
meeting of Yorkshire brewers and licensed victuallers 
in the Leeds Town Hall, ‘‘ we shall know what to 
do.” But we are glad to join the meeting in demand- 
ing a readjustment of taxation. It is indeed a scandal 
that whereas the small public-house pays about 50 per 
cent. of its rateable value in license duty, a great gin 
palace pays 5 per cent., or less. Let us hope that 
economists in the House of Commons will grasp this 
fact and drive it home in the debates on the Budget. 
The ‘‘ trade” is very strong, but it will not gain much 
by attracting public attention to the value of the 
patronage which is exercised annually by the ‘ustices of 
the peace. an 

In reference to the Budget supplement, a corres- 
pondent writes to remind us that the average rate of 
consumption of sugar is now 8g lb. per head of the 
population. A tax of jd. per lb. means 3s. od. per 
head per annum. This is obviously a very severe 
tax upon the very poor, who are already insufficiently 
fed. The effect of the corn tax is most accurately 
measured in the North of England, where the 
people usually buy their own flour and make 
their own bread. Taking the case of an average 
family, the tax increases the expenditure by 24d. a week. 
In those parts of the country where the bread is bought 
the tax may fall mainly on the baker’s profits or mainly 
on the consumer. It usually falls on the consumer in 
the shape of an addition to the price of the loaf or of 
deterioration in its quality. In some places the tax is 
very severely felt ; for (so our correspondent informs 
us) the price of even a 2 lb. loaf has been advanced a 
halfpenny. In a large family where a great deal of 
bread is eaten (and the poorer the more) the tax is 
perceptible, and its effect upon the people is very 
serious indeed. 





Asout a fortnight ago Paris was startled by the 
allegations of M. Elina, which were to the effect that 
the famous Tiara of Saitaphernes, acquired at great 
expense by the Louvre, was a forgery maaufactured 
by himself. He promised, in addition, to give to the 
authorities sundry proofs of the existence of factories in 
Southern Russia whose business it is to produce these 
spurious works of art and antiquity and disseminate them 
throughout the too credulous European continent. In 
face of the general nature of these statements and the 
indignant denials that the Louvre authorities had been 
imposed upon, the world was content to wait and watch 
whilst the French and Russian papers debated the 
matter among themselves. Last Tuesday, however, 
the Zimes published information, culled from a Russian 
journal, which certainly tends to give colour to the 
sensational disclosures made by the self-accusing M. 
Elina. It is stated that establishments for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of antiquities are known to exist in 
Kertch and Odessa, and that the workmen who produce 
these remunerative articles are of the cleverest. 
Further, it is suggested that the tiara itself was per- 
petrated in either one or the other of these two towns, 
or possibly designed in one and executed in the other. 
Whatever measure of truth there may be in such 
reports, they will at least serve as a warning to 
connoisseurs and collectors all over the world. Even 
this nation, apathetic about all works of art and 
sceptical and slow to buy, has been tricked, according to 
Mr. McWhirter’s letter of Saturday last, into the pur- 
chase of unauthentic Constables and imitation Corots, 
so that it is just as well to be reminded forcibly of the 
danger. For so much, at any rate, we are indebted to 
the enterprising Frenchman who is now on his trial. 


Tue French Budget was adopted on Tuesday 


after an all-night sitting. For the first time 
1870, writes our Paris correspondent, the 
Houses decided unanimously that it was 
to diminish the military expenses, and M. Antonin 
Dubost moved that the Senate should reduce 
the Military Estimates by 13,613,000 francs, the 
Naval Estimates by 3,800,000, the Colonial Estimates 
by 1,700,000 ; but the striking feature of his speech was 
the part in which he explained that it was possible 
to diminish the cost of our armaments by at least 
200 millions of francs, if all the commercial and 
industrial services of the three Ministries for War, 
Navy, and Colonies were centralised. The Senate was 
so much impressed by this declaration and by the facts 
on which it was founded that General André was obliged 
to promise to examine ‘‘if it was not possible to cen- 
tralise all the establishments which produce for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Colonies.” And when the 
Minister asked the House to increase, on some points, 
the figures proposed by its Committee he was, with the 
approval of his colleague, M. Rouvier, defeated amidst 
cheers. The financial situation is getting from day 
to day more and more important. In 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 the surpluses came up to 139, 10g, and 100 
millions of francs ; in 1901, 1902, and 1903 the annual 
deficits reached 261, 279, and 100 millions of francs. 
The alarm created by those figures, notwithstanding 
the satisfactory statistics of one trade, has been in- 
creased by M. Rouvier’s last speech, before the Senate, 
in which he declared that he should be obliged before the 
next Budget (1904) to find new taxes. It is very 
doubtful whether Parliament will not prefer to diminish 
armaments rather than approve this proposal. 

Tue vigilant attitude of the Extreme Left, writes 
our Rome correspondent, in the Italian Chamber has 
prevented the consummation of an illegality which 
would have brought discredit on Italy and on the prin- 
ciples in the name of which the young kingdom became 
a united and independent country. It now appears 
almost certain that the Italian Government had ordered 
the arrest in Naples of the young Russian Michael R. 
Gotz, trusting the report received from the St. Peters- 
burg authorities which depicted him as a criminal and 
dangerous anarchist. Theltalian Minister of the Interior, 
when the discussion came before the Chamber, due to the 
interrogations presented by several members of the 
Extreme Left, tried to justify his action by 
stating that the arrest of the Russian had been made 
for reasons of public order. This only had the 
effect of offering the Extreme Left good ground for a 
more vehement attack, as Article 90 of the Italian law 
regarding such a case says: ‘‘The Minister of the 
Interior can, for motives ot public order, decree that a 
foreigner passing through or living in the kingdom 
shall be expelled and taken to the frontier.”’ But 
neither this article nor any other allows an arrest and 
domiciliary search of a foreigner unless ordered by the 
judicial authorities, which in the Gotz affair was 
wanting. Deputy Riccardo Luzzatto put his finger on 
the right spot when, alluding to the possibility that 
the Italian Government had hurriedly ordered the 
arrest of Gotz to propitiate the Muscovite Empire and 
render easier the promised visit of the Tsar to Italy, he 
said, ‘‘ lam sure that every Italian will see the visit ofa 
foreign ruler with satisfaction, but no one is disposed 
to pay for such a visit with even a shadow of their 
national honour.” Deputy Ferri, leader of the 
Socialists, who as a lawyer has taken up Gotz’s defence, 
reminded us that Signor Zanardelli, the present 
Premier, when Minister of Justice, against the opinion 
of Signor Mancini, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
refused extradition in a much graver case, when the 
persons to be extradited were the accomplices of 
William Oberdank, who was hung by Austria for 
having attempted to murder Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The Government has since ordered the release of Gotz. 
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OUR DUTY IN MACEDONIA. 
T no time did the Austro-Russian scheme of reform 
in Macedonia excite extravagant hopes, and to- 
day the mood of perfunctory optimism has passed. The 
Sultan has not yet developed a single detail of the 
scheme. The Powers are busied rather in coercing 
Bulgaria than in intimidating the Porte. Macedonia, 
so far from being appeased, is more nearly on the verge 
of a general rising than at any moment for a generation 
past. Finally—and it is this which has at last produced 
a sane pessimism among European observers—the 
Albanians are in full revolt against the bare 
suggestion of reform. They are no doubt a 
formidable and a warlike race, but their 
strength lies in their enviable independence. They 
cannot be influenced by diplomatic pressure, and 
the Sultan dare not proceed to extremities against 
them. The events of the past week have illustrated aptly 
enough the limitations and the possibilities of diplomacy, 
Russia has so handled a Cabinet crisis in Sofia as 
to make Bulgaria for the moment almost a negligible 
factor in Balkan politics. She has behaved as though 
the Principality were no more than an outlying dependency 
of her own Empire, and all this she has done to avert 
war and maintain the s‘af/us guo. For the moment she 
acts as though she would rather enslave Bulgaria than 
liberate Macedonia. It has remained for the Albanians 
to defy diplomacy. These tribesmen have a short way 
with Russian consuls. When a Balkan race defies 
diplomacy, civilisation has still another resource. It 
leaves them to be massacred. That sooner or later 
may be the fate of the Bulgarians in Macedonia. But 
for two reasons the Sultan cannot massacre the 
Albanians. In the first place they are armed, in the, 
second they are the pillar of his throne. 

The Albanian revolt is, in fact, a loyalist rising 
These tribesmen are more Hamidian than the Sultan 
himself. They have assailed his regulars and faced his 
artillery in the spirit which animated Colonel Saunder- 
son when he threatened to die in the last ditch to 
avert Home Rule. We may never know who suggested 
these proceedings to their chiefs. Abdul Hamid pro- 
voked an Albanian rising after the Treaty of Berlin in 
order to fashion a pretext for refusing to surrender the 
territory which Europe had allotted to Montenegro. He 
is quite capable of repeating these tactics to-day. But 
apart from any official prompting, the Albanians have 
motive enough for resisting reform. 


real 


They supply 
Macedonia with its officials, its gendarmes, and its 


brigands. These three elements have hitherto lived in 
perfect concord. Where the brigand reaped the 
gendarme gleaned, and the official took tithe of the 
spoil. The Albanian supremacy has rested hitherto 
on the simple fact that no Christian might carry 
arms. The reforms proposed to dispense witha certain 
proportion of Albanian gendarmes, and to employ 
Christians in their stead. That to the Albanian mind 
meant the beginning of the end, and very promptly they 
murdered the first batch of Christian gendarmes and 
kidnapped the second. They have everything at stake. 
They have hitherto seized land when they wanted it 
from their Christian neighbours. They have levied 
taxes on marriages, taxes for protection from brigand- 
age, taxes on harvests, and taxes on vintages. Their 





chiefs have enjoyed subsidies, and their gentry have 
pillaged the revenues. They are fighting for their 
vested interest in misrule. But gross as their rebellion 
has been, let us not suppose that the Sultan will wish 
to repress it. His life depends on the loyalty of his 
Albanian guards—the Pretorians of Turkey. In the 


Palace their influence is paramount ; even the Vizier of 


the day is an Albanian. Abdul Hamid has chosen 
to rely on the Kurds and the Albanians, and the price 
of their fidelity is the status guo in Armenia and Mace- 
donia. 

But let us suppose that in the end the Sultan 
decides to pound the Albanians into submission to 
escape a European occupation. Let us also suppose 
that by something more or less in the nature of a 
massacre he partiaily crushes the Bulgarian Committee. 
Reform is more than ever impossible. The first basis 
of reform is the proviso that “4e revenues of Macedonia 
shall be spent in Macedonia, and spent in paying for an 
honest gendarmerie and a reliable magistracy. That 
is Out of the question so long as the Sultan can hold 
the province only by filline * with Anatolian troops. 
The Sultan’s plan is to evade reform by quartering 
his army on the revenues of Macedonia. A devastated 
provines cannot finance his army and the reforms as 
well. His precautions are not excessive. He cannot 
with safety withdraw a single battalion until the pro- 
vince is moderately contented. It will never be con- 
tented until it is reformed, and it cannot be reformed 
while it pays for its own coercion. 
from that vicious circle. 

It is needless to labour the argument further. 
Reform implies either the rg@zeneration of Constan- 
tinople or the autonomy of Macedonia. The Russian 
scheme imposed neither the one nor the other. M. 
Delcassé, indeed, expressed the pious w'sh that officials 
in Macedonia should be forbidden to correspond with 
Constantinople. The final scheme wisely omitted a 
provision which could not be enforced, and in so doing 
it left the Palace supreme. Reforms much more drastic 
were applied to Crete. Nothing succeeded until the 
island was detached from Yildiz in the only effective 
way—by the appointment of a European Governor re- 
sponsible to the Concert, and with that restriction 
supreme within his own territories. Europe will fail in 
Macedonia as she failed in Crete until she adopts that 
solution. One cannot proceed in Turkey by a slow 
method of evolution. An ineffectual paper reform is 
not a step towards the final result. Half measures do 
not clear the ground. They tempt the Turk to in- 
solence ; they impose on the Balkan peoples the neces- 
sity of crushing armaments and unstable politics ; they 
leave the unemancipated province as they found it—a 
desert exposed to a Government which punishes 
nothing but the desire for progress, and reserves its 
rewards for violence and cruelty. 

With a degree of self-suppression that may have 
been well-intentioned we have abandoned Macedonia 
too long to Russian and Austrian policy. The initia- 
tive of these Powers has visibly failed, and the time has 
come to look to the next step. We need not intervene 
as the partisan of any race or creed. The only solution 
that is possible or desirable for the present is the esta- 
blishment of a strong and impartial administration, 
and that can only be an administration under European 
officers independent of Constantinople. It is 
enough that they should 
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possess the supreme executive control. Something of 
this sort we imagine was in Lord Lansdowne’s mind 
when he gently regretted the inadequacy of the actual 
scheme of reform. The time has come for more than 
gentle regret. The Turks may not venture on a whole- 
sale massacre. But their normal rule is as intolérable 
as any massacre. If our policy is still to tolerate the 
Turk, even a massacre will not move us. If we have 
abandoned that policy, then we ought not to wait for 
some exceptional outrage. Our Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople at the time of the Bulgarian horrors sum- 
marised British policy in these words : 


“The necessity which exists tor England to prevent 
changes from occurring here which would be most detri- 
mental to ourselves is Snot affected by the question whether 
it WaS 10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished in the suppres- 
sion. 


If that is still the official attitude future events will not 
affect us. But if we have grown humaner in the in- 
terval, we should not hestitate to act. It needs no fresh 
massacre to prove that Turkish rule is an abomination 
which cannot be reformed from within. 





CRITICISMS OF THE LAND BILL. 
N discussing Mr. Wyndham’s speech last week we 
qualified our general assent by some criticisms to 
which we hope effect will be given presently in the 
House of Commons before the bill passes into law. 
The whole bill hangs upon the cardinal principle that 
land purchase in Ireland, that is to say, the abolition of 
the landlord and the installation of peasant proprietors, 
should be universal but not compulsory. Conse- 
quently, the bill depends for its success entirely 
upon its finance. And it will not be success- 
ful, it will not achieve its objects, unless in 
the great majority of cases the inducement which it 
offers to the tenants to sell, and to the landlords to buy, 
should prove irresistible. For this purpose twelve 
millions are to be furnished from the British exchequer. 
It might be supposed that of this sum six millions 
would be added to the market price of the land for the 
benefit of the selling landlord, and that six millions 
would be subtracted from the market price of the land 
for the benefit of the purchasing tenant. But this 
would seem so far from being the case that—unless 
our calculation, based upon an expert analysis in the 
Freeman's Journal, should prove quite erroneous—not 
only will the Irish landlords get the whole of the twelve 
millions, but a further sum, at least twice as great, in 
excess of the market price will be contributed by the 
tenants. The market price of Irish land is now frm 
seventeen to nineteen years purchase of the judicial 
rent. Under the bill the tenant is to pay from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight years purchase ; and even so, he is 
only to get seven-eighths of his property, for he istocon- 
tinue to pay one-eighth of the rent in the shape of an 
annual rent charge to the State—rather a heavy sacri- 
fice for the privilege of being saved from the usurer. 
We pointed out some weeks ago that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s criticisms of peasant proprietorship in 
other countries of Europe were exaggerated and highly 
disputable. The report of Mr. Bailey which has just 
been issued by the Government more than confirms our 
view. Mr. Bailey, it will be remembered, to Mr. 
Wyndham's credit, is to be one of the three Commis- 


siOners who will administer the bill when it becomes an 
Act. Mr. Bailey reports that ‘‘the tendency to sub-let 
and sub-divide, the occasion for so many restraining 
enactments in former times, has, to a great extent, 
either disappeared or lain dormant since purchase, and 
the tendency to sell has largely diminished.” 

In the following passage Mr. Bailey assumes that 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s sweeping generalisations 
about other countries are correct, but declares emphati- 
cally that in Ireland, generally speaking, peasant pro- 
prietorship, instead of stimulating borrowing, has practi- 
cally put an end to it: 

“A noteworthy proof of the improved financial circum- 
stances of the Tenant Purchasers is the great care and evi- 
dent hesitation with which they accept a loan. They are 
more cautious than of old in availing themselves of their 
credit. . . . Contrary to what might be expected, and indeed 
to the experience of other countries, the purchase system 
has up to the present been unfruitful to the ‘ gombeen ’ man, 
who in many districts has not only failed to extend his 
business, but has actually disappeared altogether.’ The 
evidence of the shopkeepers is to the same effect. ‘It is 
not like old times,’ says an agent tor the sale of artificial 
manures. ‘They do not ask for or want credit now—they 
pay in cash,’” 

From nearly all parts of Ireland the same reports 
come. The new peasant proprietors are doing 
splendidly. All thisis highly encouraging. Itleadsus 
to believe that John Bright was right. The conversion 
of landlordism into small holdings will regenerate the 
social economy of Ireland. But Mr. Bailey’s report 
shows also that the alarm of Sir Antony MacDonnell was 
overdone. Our suggestion, however, is not that the 
rent reserved to the State should be done away with, 
but that it should be minimised. Let the tenant buy, 
not seven-eighths of a holding, but nineteen-twentieths. 
A rent charge of one-twentieth will prevent sub- 
division, and will fetter the operations of the 
‘‘gombeen” man quite as effectually as a rent charge 
of one eighth. And the rent charge, whatever it is, 
should be applied to Irish purposes, otherwise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be like an absentee 
landlord, for he will be drawing rent as well as instal- 
ments of capital. Here again we are led, as Mr, 
Walker reminds us in his interesting letter, along the 
path of Home Rule. 

The rent charge as it stands now in the bill 
suggests that the rumour current is true, Mr. 
Wyndham’s bill déd establish an Irish authority as a 
buffer between the British taxpayer and the Irish 
tenant. At the last moment the constitutional clauses 
were dropped, but the rent charge remains. As an 
Irish land tax for Irish purposes, to be administered 
by an Irish authority, it would have been not merely 
unobjectionable, but positively good, and would have 
been supported by the best Irish opinion. Mr. Michael 
Davitt supports it even now in the hope that it may ere 
long be transferred to an Irish Parliament. 

The final shape, and possibly the fate, of the Land 
Bill depends upon its reception in Ireland and in 
England. As Mr. Bodkin points out in his instruc- 
tive article in the Furtnigh'ly Review, the interests 
of the Irish tenant and the British taxpayer are so far 
identical that if the purchase money should be extrava- 
gant both will suffer. For if the tenant thinks it a bad 
bargain the security of the loan is endangered. It is, 
however, worthy of notice that Consols, which weakened 
perceptibly after Mr. Chamberlain’s return from South 
Africa, have steadied since Mr. Wyndham’s introduction 


of the Land Bill. We feel no doubt as to the security, 
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for every fresh instalment paid by the 
diminishes the chance of repudiation. Upon some 
points we may be sure that Mr. Redmond 
and his friends will secure substantial improve- 
ments. In the congested districts, at all events, 
compulsory powers must be given. The clauses deal- 
ing with evicted tenants require expansion and amend- 
ment. Above all, the purchase price is too high. 
Lastly, some security ought to be given that one of the 
best features of Mr. Wyndham’s speech, an economy of 
4,250,000 in the annual cost of Irish administration, 
shall be realised. A Government which adds millions 


tenant 


to military establishments, after spending 250 millions 
on war, is not a Government whose bare promise to 
make economies can be regarded as sufficient. There 
should be a scheme of Irish retrenchment, and the 
scheme should have Parliamentary sanction. 





PARTIES AND GROUPS. 


HE continued activity of the Fourth Party, who 
have published this week a kind of manifesto in 
the form of an ablearticle by Mr. Cust in the National 
Review, shows that this movement reflects more than 
some passing humours and disappointments. It is a 
definite and unqualified attack on the Government, and 
it has already set the Daily Telegraph thinking of the 
dissulution of the Party system. The ideas the group 
stands for outside military reform are not very 
clear. A correspondent, to whom the Telegraph 
attaches importance, maintains that it is in- 
triguing with Lord Rosebery, and that it aims at 
establishing a Rosebery Ministry. Whether it dis- 
agrees with the Government on Irish land and other 
questions remains to be seen. For any persons who are 
building on the belief that it is really a Liberal move- 
ment, it is ominous that one of its most capable 
members has apparently allied himself with the discon- 
tent of the liquor trade. It is, at least, a serious and 
definite revolt, even if its larger aims are obscure to 
outsiders, and, perhaps, not very clear to the group 
itself. 

Unfortunately, the spectacle of disunion in the 
enemy's ranks seems to have had no effect on the 
mischief-makers on our side, except that of stimulating 
them to fresh exertions. During the Chertsey 
election the Treasurer of the Liberal League 
made an attack on the Liberal candidate: an attack 
which he has since explained, he in no way regrets. 
One of his colleagues, another official in the Liberal 
League, has been inspired by his example to intervene 
in the Camborne contest in the hope of alienating 
voters from Sir Wilfrid Lawson. These demonstra- 
tions are new in this particular form, though they fall 
into a long series of intrigues and machinations against 
the Liberal Party. For years it has been the deliberate 
object of a small coterie of rich and fashionable Liberals 
to make the Leadership of the Party as difficult and 
thankless a task as they could. They have chosen a 
simple and ingenious method for bringing Liberalism 
into discredit. The average man, they tell us, sus- 
pects the Liberal Party of holding small-minded 
views about our foreign responsibilities and relations. 
To disabuse the average man of that illusion, what do 
they do? They hasten to assure him that he is quite 


right, that Mr. Gladstone was, unfortunately, a very 
indifferent patriot, that the whole creed of nationalism 
is something timid and abject, that all the enthu- 
siasms_ for national freedom in Europe were, in the 
language of another member of the Liberal League, 


. ‘* Early Victorian,” and that they, and they alone, 


in the Liberal Party share the larger and more 
exhilarating sentiments of the ordinary man who sees 
what a poor creed that of national freedom is in com- 
parison with the creed of Imperial aggrandisement. 
How often during the last three years have the Tory 
critics of Liberalism been told by Lord Rosebery or 
his friends that everything they had to say about the 
Liberal Party's want of patriotism was quite justified ? 
Only the other day Mr. Saxon Mills, an ex-Rhodesian 
journalist, lectured Liberal candidates in the Z7mes 
about the necessity of ‘‘ uttering some really 
British and patriotic sentiments,” the British and 
patriotic sentiments, we presume, of Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris or Mr. Barnato. The insolence of these gentie- 
men who think themselves better Englishmen than Mr. 
Gladstone or Sir Neville Chamberlain will only concern 
those Liberals who care what such critics think of them. 
The Liberal Leader or Mr. Morley or Lord Spencer can 
afford to treat them with the thin-lipped contempt they 
deserve. But the Liberal Party has a just grievance 
against men who choose, for one reason or another, to 
remain in the party and yet do their utmost to bring 
the party into odium. Few things are more sure to 
damage a party in the eyes of the public than the im- 
pression, so industriously distributed by a faction, that 
the party is not believed in by its own members. 

The result of the Chertsey election has been treated 
by this section as a further opportunity for injuring the 
party. Down to that election both sections had worked 
harmoniously at by-elections. That election, we are 
told, shows that it is only the Liberal League that can 
win seats, and that in future only Liberal Imperialist 
candidates should be adopted. Both propositions are 
ridiculous. If the Standard is to be trusted, the chief 
element that contributed to Mr. Fyler’s return was Mr. 
Balfour’s electioneering speech on the liquor trade ; 
‘* Fortunately for the Conservatives, the principal cause 
which has led to their defeats at Woolwich and in 
Sussex had almost ceased to operate when the field of 
battle was transferred to Surrey.” This cause, it is 
explained, was the resentment of the licensed victuallers, 
a resentment that Mr. Balfour had succeeded in allay 
ing. At Woolwich a trade organisation issued a 
manifesto in the Liberal interest ; at Rye the Liberal 
candidate was largely supported by the publicans ; at 
Chertsey, when the contest started, scarcely a public- 
house flew Mr. Fyler’s colours, but after Mr. Balfour's 
electioneering speech almost every public-house re- 
turned to its old allegiance. Chertsey has a large 
London vote, the miscellaneous population of the 
Stock Exchange, and neither at Rye nor at Newmarket 
were the Liberal candidates attacked from their own 
side as Mr. Longman was attacked at Chertsey and 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been attacked at Camborne. 
A Liberal M.P. analyses the argument of “a member 
of the Council of the Liberal League”’ 
sentence ina letter to the Z7mes : 


in the following 


“ He omits three ani generalises quite inaccurately on the 
other three. An Imperialist lost a safe Liberal seat at 
Devonport. In East Perth an economist and anti-war candi- 
date was returned unopposed, and at Woolwich another of 
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the same typ2 beat a!l records. Even at Rye the successful 
candidate was c:lled a Pro-Boer, though I believe asa matter 
of fact he had joined the Liberal League two days before the 
election commenced, On the six elections it is not safz to 
say that one wing of the Literals is more popular than the 
other. The only thing clear is that the country is sick of 
the Government and all its works.” 


But even if the first proposition were true, does- 


the second follow? The IH es/minster Gazette, which 
supports it in an ingenious but not an ingenuous 
article, forgets that this is a game two can play 
at. It would be quite open to Mr. Perks to say 
every candidate must be a Wesleyan, or to Mr. Saxon 
Mills that every candidate must be a Rhodesian, or to 
Mr. Rochefort Maguire (another Liberal Leaguer) that 
every candidate must have been concerned in the 
Jameson Raid. But it is also open to Liberals to say 
that they are not going to do all the work in order to put 
into office any party whose return would mean merely a 
transfer of office and patronage, and no change of policy. 
Mr. Rose did not win Newmarket without Dr. Clifford or 
Mr. Lloyd-George, and it is a little premature to 
conclude that Liberals will meekly support Liberal 
Imperialists if they are asked on their side to efface 
themselves altogether. 

The [Westmins/er Gazetfe argues that there is no 
real difference between the sections, and that, there- 
fore, the anti-Imperialists might be well content to 
leave the representation of the party in the hands of 
the Imperialists. On Monday this argument was 
illuminated in one significant sentence exposing the 
weakness of the Government. ‘‘ The particular public 
mood which they represented is dying down, and they 
show no symptom of adjusting themselves to the new cir- 
cumstances.” That sentence contains the whole philosophy 
of Liberal Imperialism. ‘‘ A Leader without opinions,” 
said Mr. Morley at Edinburgh, ‘‘is the very man for a 
party without principles.” Liberalism is a creed that 
attaches a sacredness to national freedom ;* Imperialism 
a creed that attaches a paramount importance to aggran- 
disement ; Liberal Imperialism is Imperialism that sees 
when the “ mood is dying down,” and “ adjusts itself -to 
new circumstances.” But is it always successful? Mr. 
Birrell’s admirable speech at Liverpool last week is the 
best reply to one of the Liberal Imperialist efforts 
to portray these moods. It was at Liverpool, oddly 
enough, that Lord Rosebery said he would never agree 
to any arrangement which might develop into an inde- 
pendent Parliament in Dublin. This sentence would 
bar out even a financial board in Dublin, and Mr. 
Birrell said on Saturday last even no Tory Minister could 
at this moment say that he would never agree to the 
establishment of a subordinate Parliament in Dublin. 
Liberal Imperialism sometimes mistakes the mood. 
But its frank dependence on moods is just what repels 
most Liberals. To-day the popular mood is for retrench- 
ment and for small armies. To-morrow it may be for 
war with France or slavery in South Africa. 
Will Liberal Imperialism ‘‘adjust itself to the 
new circumstances ” ? Of course, if one’s view of party 
is that it is merely a plan for substituting one set of 
men for another periodically, the arrangement by which 
the anti-Imperialist Liberals are to work hard to send a 
complete party of Imperialist Liberals to Parliament 
would be quite symmetrical and convenient. Those 
men to whom Liberalism stands for great inspirations 
and ideas would very promptly decline to be partners 
in this amiable and interesting proceeding, 


THE OLD UNIVERSITIES AND THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION. 


HE immense possibilities which the awakening 
desire for a higher national education has opened 
out to Oxford and Cambridge are, we are glad to think, 
appreciated by some of their sons. So much, at least, 
we would fain infer from the appearance of a little 
volume by Professor Percy Gardner, Oxford at the 
Cross Roads,* the purport of which is to warn Oxford 
that she must either take a wider, higher, and more 
serious view of her function in the life of the nation, or 
be content to sink into the position of a finishing 
school for young gentlemen, neglected by the 
thinkers and teachers of the day. We are 
not equally interested in all that Professor Gardner 
has to say. His insistence on the value of the 
classics we think sound in itself, but overdone. A 
thorough knowledge of classical antiquity is a very 
excellent basis for the study of modern civilisation, but 
whether it is an adequate alternative to the study of our 
own worldis another question. It seems sometimes to 
be assumed that knowledge of the modern world can be 
left to take care of itself, as though it would grow up 
spontaneously in a mind adequately furnished with a 
knowledge of ancient history down, say, to the 
accession of Diocletian. Professor Gardner pleads for 
the enlargement of ancient history by the study 
of archeology, and there we agree entirely with him if 
what he means is that those who teach Greek history 
ought to be fully aware of the latest discoveries of 
Mr. Arthur Evans or Mr. Hogarth, and of their signifi- 
cance for the study of early Hellenic civilisation. But 
if he means that archeology ought to be made a special 
subject, which could be offered as an alternative in the 
existing final classical school, we confess that we are 
of those who think that he is advocating specialism in 
the wrong place. 

Nevertheless, Professor Gardner’s little volume 
is of value, because he lays his finger on the really 
weak point in the Oxford system. There are 
two things at which a_ university can aim. 
It can aim at giving young men the best possible 
training for the practical life of the professions and 
the public services. Or it can aim at the advance- 
ment of learning and the encouragement of research. 
But a really great university should endeavour to com- 
bine both these aims. It should be the centre not 
merely of teaching this but of learning. Oxford does not 
succeed in this. The first aim she makes her own, and 
she succeeds in it well. The second aim, in spite of 
spasmodic efforts and a certain acknowledgment of 
her duty, she still partly neglects and partly miscon- 
ceives. Hence she fails to supply the nation with that 
standard of the highest intellectual efficiency which it 
seeks, and for which it is still compelled to look to 
Germany. Professor Gardner effectively quotes some 
words of Matthew Arnold—the last man to overrate 
science as compared with general culture—as being no 
less true now than at the time when they were written, 
a generation ago : 

‘‘ The want of the idea of science, of systematic know- 
ledge, is, as I have said again and again, the capital want, at 
this moment, of English education and of English lite; it is 
the university, or the superior school, which ought to foster 
this idea. The university, or the superior school, ought to 
provide facilities, after the general education is finished, for 
the young man to go on in the line where his special 
aptitudes lead him, be it that of languages and literature, of 
mathematics, of the natural sciences, of the application of 
these sciences, or any other line, and follow the studies of 
this line systematically under first-rate teaching. Our great 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge, do next to ye 
towards this end. . . . They are still, in fact, schoo/s, an 
do not carry education beyond the stage of general and 
school education.” 


* London; A, and C, Black, 2s, 6d, 
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It is much easier to state the defect than to sug- 
gest the remedy. Oxford has done something in the 
right direction by the institution of the Research De- 
gree, and some of the colleges have done something by 
giving Fellowships for research work and not by exami- 
nation. What is needed is a new spirit, and that is not 
acquired in a day nor created by any single academical 
reform. The truth is‘ that original work, except in 
applied science, is not very highly valued in England, 
and is not paidfor. A young man who wishes to devote 
himself to the advancement of almost any branch of 
learning may do so with impunity if he has indepen- 
dent means, but he must very grimly determine from 
the outset to make the work its own reward. In her 
tendency to neglect the original worker, Oxford is 
merely the mirror of her country, and we shall only 
have improvement gradually as men come to realise 
more and more the necessity for a solid intellectual sub- 
structure for the conduct of modern life, and to under- 
stand that that substructure can itse!f only be pieced 
together out of the work of thousands cf obscure 
scholars and men of science. But that Oxford accepts 
the standard of Englishmen in general on this point 
instead of setting the standard for them is a fair sub- 
‘ect of reproach. 

It is said that the advocates of original work are 
all for specialism, and that specialism is incompatible 
with sound education. This is as much as to say that 
the two aims which we would see combined are, in fact, 
irreconcilable, and that Oxford and Cambridge will 
abide by the former. It may be granted that many 
advocates of original research fail to distinguish 
between the two very important and really separate 
functions of learning and teaching. The advancement 
of learning under existing conditions involves speciali- 
sation. If aman wants to add anything worth adding 
to classical archeology, he must give himself entirely 
to classical archeology for years. It does not follow 
that specialism should be imported into general educa- 
tion, or that the curriculum required for a university 
degree should consist of the exhaustive study 
of one subject and the exhaustive neglect of all 
others. Professor Gardner is, of course, aware 
of the distinction we are drawing, but some of the 
changes at which he hints would, we think, bring in 
specialism prematurely. We should be sorry to see 
‘¢ Greats,’’ which with all its anomalies and defects re- 
mains probably the finest educational courseinexistence, 
broken up into three alternative schools so that we 
might have men turned out with a more thorough 
knowledge of Greek and Reman history, but with no 
knowledge at all of Aristotle or of Kant. What 
we would rather see is that the man who has 
had the general training which the present Greats 
course affords—who has had that broad and firm 
grounding in philosophy, in history, and in literature 
which is so admirably adapted to prevent one-sided- 
ness and further an all round development—should 
be encouraged to utilise these advantages for the 
advancement of knowledge and the development of that 
cne of the many subjects with which he has been 
brought into contact in which he feels most interested. 
For such men, we think, the highest academical honours 
and distinctions should be as far as possible reserved, 
and among them we might expect to find specialism 
without narrowness, and general ideas without super- 
ficiality. There are, of course, many such men in both 
the ancient universities at present, but, whatever 
may be said of Cambridge, Oxford does not 
do much to encourage them. The necessities 
of the place are lecturing, tuition, and organisa- 
tion; and place and promotion—so far as not 
determined by the still worse test of examination—go 
to those who can lecture, teach, and organise. These 
are necessary qualifications for one of the aims which 
Oxford has to serve. But, with the will, there is ample 
room for the simultaneous pursuit of the other aim too, 


Holding that there is scope for both ideals in a 
great university, and that the highest ideal is to 
combine them, we do not at all agree with Professor 
Gardner in his lamentation over the relations of the 
universities to the Home and Indian Civil Services 
To supply suitable candidates for these services is one 


of the first duties of the leading universities, and it 


follows as a necessary consequence that the condition 
exacted for admission to them will have its effect on the 
university course. We may regret the dominance of exa- 
minationsin education. Professor Gardner puts the matter 
very neatly when he says that ‘‘ examinations are good 
servants but bad masters.”” The Civil Service examina- 
tion in particular is in many respects unintelligently 
arranged. But it is not a consequence of the univer- 
sity system but of the needs and limitations of ° 
human nature that young men who wish to get 
into the Civil Service will insist on confining them- 
selves for the most part to things that “pay.” The 
competition is severe. They have their bread to earn, 
and they cannot, as they think, afford themselves the 
luxury of roving about in subjects which will not help 
them. The remedy here is not to complain of the 
candidates or their tutors, but first of all to try to 
furnish means whereby those who love learning for its 
own sake should be able to indulge their love without 
ruin to their worldly interests, and _ secondly, 
as regards those who run not for the sake 
of running, but that they may obtain the crown—and 
these will always be the majority—to make the condi- 
tions of the contest as stimulating and as liberal as 
they can be. Let it be clearly understood that the 
cause of ‘‘cram” iies not in the crammer nor in the 
crammed, but in the unintelligent examiner or the 
badly devised examination system. Examinations at 
best are a necessary evil, and we look forward to a 
time when they will be superseded. Meanwhile it is 
possible so to arrange and conduct them as to encou- 
rage those who take a liberal view of their studies 
and to discourage him who never reads a page without 
asking himself whether it pays. 

But on the main point we agree with Professor 
Gardner. Oxford and Cambridge are not essentially 
places of learning. They are rather two very delightful 
societies, in which athletics reach a very high develop- 
ment, where the few who desire it can get an excellent 
general education, and where here and there an oddity 
may be pointed out crossing the quad. or taking a con- 
stitutional round the meadow, who has, among other 
eccentricities, a taste for research. 


If we were defending the universities we should 
plead that no account of their work is adequate which 
omits all reference to the quality of the material at 
their disposal, and to the intellectual apathy in which 
so many an undergraduate has been brought up from 
his boyhood, But Oxford and Cambridge have life 
enough within them to bestir themselves anew and take 
a worthier place in the life of the nation than that with 
which they have hitherto been content. 





CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


LL lovers of good literature must be grateful to Mr. 
Rose for his excellent, and thoroughly useful, edition 

of this great work. Carlyle called it a history. It is, per- 
haps, rather a rhapsody. But every page of it is stamped 
with the impression of genius, and to begin it without read- 


*Tue Frencu Revo.ution: A History. By Thomas Carlyle. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by John Holland 
Rose, M.A. Three vols. London: George Bell and Sons, 
21s. net. 
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ing to the end can hardly ever have been possible for mortal 
man. ‘To distinguish between Carlyle’s French Revolution 
and the real one might be a valuable exercise for an his- 
torical student, and he would derive much assistance from 
Mr. Rose, who treats Carlyle with all due respect, while at 
the same time gently indicating the principal points in which 
his prejudices have led him astray. Mr. Rose’s notes are 
just what they ought to be, though there might well be more 
of them. Like Professor Bury’s notes on Gibbon, they 
supply from later sources, such as, in this case, Mr. Morley’s 
L-ssay on Robes pierre and Mr. Belloc’s Life of Danton, in- 
formation which was not before the author when he wrote. 
Of course the comparison must not be pushed too far. 
Gibbon was as learned and accurate as he was witty and 
eloquent. He scarcely ever makes a mistake which, with 
the materials at his disposal, he could have avoided. 
Carlyle’s prophetic fervour, his dramatic _ instinct, 
and his love of effect led him astray from the path of truth 
when it would have conducted him to undesired conclusions. 
His Mirabeau is a creature of his imagination. The 
Girondists were as far as possible from the lukewarm 
trimmers, bound in formulas and destitute of ideals, which 
his lurid fancy makes them. Even Robespierre, false and 
cruel as he was, had more strength of character and less 
love of bloodshed than Carlyle allows him. The Tanneries 
of Mendon for utilising the skins of aristocrats, and the 
Last Supper of the Girondists, are as pure fiction as 


Barére’s account of the Vemgeur’s fate, which Carlyle 
himself rejects with proper — scorn. Mr. Oscar 
Browning has shown that Carlyle’s account of the 


Flight to Varennes, which Lord Rosebery regards as 
the most pathetic event in secular history, is spoiled as 
an authentic narrative by the simple fact that he 
multiplied the distance of Varennes from Paris by three. 
These are not trivial slips, guas aut incuria fudit, aut 
humana parum cavit natura. They are serious blemishes 
which cannot be explained away. Those who want to know 
what really happened in Paris between 1789 and 1794 will 
consult Mr. Morse Stephens rather than Carlyle. And 
yet, when all is said and done, when the worst is admitted 
when Carlyle is proved to have blundered without excuse, 
we come back to this wonderful book and ask the old 
question put by Pilate, What is truth? Pilate was not jest- 
ing, as Bacon says, and he would have been only too glad 
of an answer which he was able to comprehend. No dry 
record compiled from documentary evidence, illustrated by 
chapter and verse, could make the reader live through the 
explosion which shattered the systems of the eighteenth 
century and launched mankind upon a new era like these 
three singular volumes. ‘There is an old story, of which 
Sir Walter Scott was fond, about a teacher of art in Rome. 
He was a Frenchman, very neat and precise, wedded to 
formulas, and gifted with a keen eye for defects. Nothing 
pleased him better than to point out the faults, as he con- 
sidered them, in the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius on 
the Capitol. By way of bringing them into stronger relief 
he had made an equestrian statue of his own without any 
faults at all, and this he was wont to compare with the 
imperfect monument of antiquity. But we are all of us 
sane at times, and one day this worthy man found himself 
uttering words which he had assuredly not premeditated. 
“ Cependant, messieurs,” said he, 
vivante, et la mienne est morte.” 


“cette vilaine béte est 


Many accurate books of history are dead, as dead as 
if they had never been written. Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
(ion is alive. There is no seed of mortality in it. Romance 
it may be, fiction it may be. But, if so, it is living fiction 
and living romance. From the death of th» “ incarnate 
solecism ” to the bronzed artillery officer and his whiff of 
grape shot every page glows with colour, and fascinates 
humanity, because it is so infinitely human. The knell 
of the old French Monarchy was really sounded when the 
courtiers rushed through the galleries of Versailles with 
a noise like thunder to prostrate themselves before Louis 
the Sixteenth and his young Austrian Queen. The most 
eloquent of French preachers—and there have been none 


more eloquent—could hardly have done perfect justice to 
the sordid, loathsome, ignoble horror into which the glory 
of the Great Monarch descended when his successor was 
pressed down and huddled under ground. The so-called 
Memoirs of Madame Dubarry, whether authentic or not, 
give a too faithful picture of the most d ' 
which has ever surrounded a king. And such a king 
Devoid of all private and of all public virtue, 
the great-grandson of Louis Quatorze employed his 
lfe of joyless debauchery in showing how vile a 
creature the Lord's could be. To believe 
in divine right after Louis Quinze requires a faith which, 
for want of a better word, can only be called religious 


praved SOCIEL\ 


anointed 


His unfortunate grandson never reigned at all. He had 
some power over the nobles. He issued a few /effres d 
cachet. But his short life was a futile struggle against the 


gradual inroads of democracy. His death, at was 
pathetic. He had good instincts, and would have cheer- 
fully accepted constitutional monarchy. if it had not been 
late. The horrors of the French Revolution were nm 
abrupt outburst of popular fury, no sudden ebullition of the 
beast in man. Carlyle’s power is at its height in the con 
stant sense which pervades his book, and can never for a 
moment be forgotten by the reader, that the massacres 
of September and the Reign of Terror were a recoil from 
ages of oppression which had culminated in the Parlement 
Maupeu and the Parc aux Cerfs. There were proximate 
as well as original causes. Foreign intervention, < 


least, 


too 


is 
Cowper the poet explained in one of the best 
letters he ever wrote, led directly to the sacrifice 
of many lives through the cruelty which springs 
from fear. The Brunswick Manifesto was dictated 


by French emigrants, and if there had been no Brunswick 
Manifesto the life of the king would have been spared. 
Vengeance was indiscriminate, and those upon whom it 
should have fallen were in their graves. The queen was no 
worse than thoughtless. The king meant well, and it was 
hard that his hunting should be “interrupted by events.” 
Even Foulon, as Mr. Rose points out, did not say that the 
people should eat grass, but, on the contrary, subscribed 


large sums to the relief of the poor. Yet still it was ven- 
geance, and not mere savagery. How often in the un- 


paralleled length of his reign did Louis Quartorze, the idol 
of his courtiers, give a thought to the welfare of his people ? 
Nothing‘in the French Revolution is worse than the dra 
gonnades of the Protestants when the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked. If only Madame de Maintenon and her hypo- 
critical husband had gone to the scaffold instead of poor 
Louis Seize and his frivolous wife, strict and stern justice 
would have been done. 


Mirabeau was the last man who could have saved the 
Monarchy, and for a true account of Mirabeau we must go 
to Mr. Willert’s brilliant little book, not to Carlyle. Some 
heroes of the Revolution, Danton, for example, Carlyle has 
described faithfully enough, and not only with the vivid 
picturesqueness which he could always command. But he 
failed to grasp the real Mirabeau, perhaps from not know- 
ing the facts. Mirabeau lost his influence by accepting money 
from the king and not even taking the trouble to conceal 
the fact. He was net bought nor bribed. Always a firm 
believer in constitutional monarchy, he expressed precisely 
the same opinions before and after Louis had paid his 
debts. He was no democrat, but an aristocrat, holding the 
principles of the English Whigs, a Parliamentary statesman, 
and a thoroughly practical politician, with an immense capa- 
city for work. His death in 1791 was an irreparable mis 
fortune to France, but his character was still more so, as he 
himself bitterly confessed. Mr. Willert says that Macaulay’s 
compound ep thet Wilkes-Chatham, formed on the analogy 
of Grandison-Cromwell which Mirabeau himself applied to 
Lafayette, is an exact description of the man whose bust 
was broken and his ashes removed from the Pantheon by 
order of the Convention. Yet Carlyle’s picture of Mirabeau, 
especially of the dying Mirabeau, with his salute to the sun 
as God’s own cousin, can never be forgotten. A great his- 
torian has contrasted the men who produce revolutions with 
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the men whom revolutions produce. Mirabeau belonged to 
neither category. He found the French Revolution going 
on, and did his best to direct it into safe channels. But the 
part of his life in which he resembled Wilkes destroyed the 
part in which he resembled Chatham. If he employed 
Dumont, who “had five kings to correspond with,” to 
write his speeches it was with the object of saving time. He 
never lacked the power of speech, and his wit was inimit- 
able. “As dull as this day’s assembly,” said someone. 
“ Pourquoi dater?” asked Mirabeau. 


It is difficult to select a single passage which shall be 
typical of the French Revolution, and the inner meaning of 
the book. For Carlyle wrote always with a sense of what 
lay below the turbulence and the tumult, the flame and 
He 
would never have written history, if he did write history, 
for the pleasure of the narrative, or because he felt bound 
to say what happened. He studied this great upheaval of 
human nature, this array of the masses against the 
because it gave him a glimpse of the subterranean fires 
which lie below the treacherous ashes of systems and insti- 
tutions. The capture of the Bastille is, on the face of it, a 
symbol of democracy overthrowing arbitrary power. Every- 
one, it is said, actually in the Bastille on July 14, 17869, 
deserved to be there or in some worse place. The old abuses 
were over before the downfall came. So it often is in this 
world. The tyrant dies in his bed, the penalty’ falls 
his mild and harmless successor. Still, when the Bastill 
fell, the lovers of freedom rejoiced, and Charles Fox ex- 
claimed, “ How much is this the greatest event in the worl, 
and how much the best.” Carlyle saw in it something 
which would have struck no one else. His imaginatioa was 
enthralled by the spectacle of De Launay, the governor who 
swore that he would blow up the building rather than sur- 
render it. He did not blow it up, and Car'vle tells us why. 
The shriek of popular indignation palsied his strong sc ul. 
“ Great is the combined voice of men ;the utterance of their 
instincts, which are truer than their ¢fhoughts: it is 
greatest a man encounters among the sounds and shadows 
which make up this world of time. He who can resist that 
has his footing somewhere beyond time. De Launay 
could not do it.” That may be taken as a fanciful passage, 
for fanciful and imaginative are convertible terms. To my 
mind these are the most haunting sentences in all Carlyle’s 
thirty volumes, except only the episode of the vanished 
horseman in Sartor Resarius. They illustrate the univer- 
sal in the particular. They reveal the primitive nature 
which lies beneath the outward and visible show. Let us 
take another example of a different kind, which illustrates 
Carlyle’s power to touch with poetry and suffuse with light 
the grim realities of things. “O evening sun of July, how 
at this hour thy beams fall slant on slopes amid peaceful 
woody fields ; on old women spinning in cottages ; on ships 
far out on the silent main; on balls at the Orangerie of 
Versailles, where high-rouged Dames of the Palace are even 
now dancing with double-jacketed Hussar officers ; and also 
on this ro aring hell-porch of a Hotel de Ville!” These 
quotations present Carlyle at his very best. Before taking 
leave of him I will be impartial and exhibit him at his very 
worst. This is how he closes his introduction of Robe- 
spierre: “A strict-minded, strait-laced man! A man 
unfit for revolutions! Whose small soul, transparent, 
wholesome-looking as small ale, sould by no chance ferment 
into virulent alegar—the mother of ever-new alegar—till 
all France were grown acetous virulent ? We shall see.” 
Fine writing is always bad. But fine writing so bad as that 
it would be hard to find in the works of Carlyle’s abhor- 
rence, Bulwer Lytton. His French Revolution is an un- 
equal book. Much of it is slipshod, slovenly, and 
irrational. But it can stand great deductions, and in spite 
of them it will always be a classic. It seems as if had been 
written at a white heat of passion, and yet the humour is 
not less abundant than the enthusiasm or the wrath. 


smoke, the noise of the captains and the shouting. 


classes, 


the 
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appeasement of the racial quarrel. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
RECUR to the subject of Liberal policy, which has 
been illuminated by an admirable speech from Mr. 
Birrell. Let me first say a further word on Mr. Perks’s 
attitude, of which, in a personal way, I spoke some- 
what ungraciously last week. Setting aside for a 
moment the question of Imperialism, the position of 
Mr. Perks and his Nonconformist friends on Ireland is, 
I take it, that Home Rule is to be abandoned, first 
because there is no plan of Home Rule before the 
Liberal Party—Mr. Morley and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
having ruled out the bills of 1886 and 1893—and partly 
because of the religious question and of the Irish atti- 
tude to education. Now it seems to be impossible to 
consider a question of this kind without reference to 
the general principles of Liberalism. What are 
these principles? I turn for an excellent definition 
of them by the late Mr. Lowe, which Matthew Arnold 
greeted with approval many years ago. The idea of 
Liberalism, said Mr. Lowe, was that, casting aside 
sectarian ideas and interests, it should rely on the 
‘** better feelings and higher intelligence of mankind.” 
Arnold had, of course, in view the old Nonconformist 
opinion about Ireland that in no case must we give her 
a Catholic University, an opinion which Mr. Perks 
retains. 
a * * * + 
Now, it seems to me an intelligible principle that 
we should say to Ireland that we will include in the 
grant of self-government power to endow higher educa- 
tion on Irish lines. 
ment and University 


But at once to refuse self-govern- 
education on the only principles 
on which Catholic Ireland will accept it 
Liberalism straight against ** better 
and higher intelligence” Mr. Lowe told us 
to cultivate. Nay, the Imperialists are not 
united on this point, some favouring the grant of a 
university, others Home Rule, and others (with 
an Irish vote in their constituencies) both. But 
why should we abandon the general attitude towards 
Irish problems which the revolution of 1886—a 
revolution that nothing can undo—commended to us ? 
Of course, if we are to be a Nonconformist party and 
nothing else, we may be tempted to do so. But there 
again we are taking a sectarian line, which, in spite of 
all the moral force that Nonconformity brings to 
Liberalism, would be fatal to the one thing worth 
preserving — the Liberal atinosphere and ideas. To 
these we must recur, and recur again if we are to find 
(and keep) salvation. The first of these ideas in 
regard to Ireland is that the time has come for the 


throws 
those feelings 
which 
even 


The second is that 
it is expedient for Ireland and the Empire that she 
should be given the responsibility of administering her 
own affairs. 

* * * * +. 


It is quite true that there is no longer a case 
for pressing Home Rule as the first item in the Liberal 


programme of the future. And the chief reason for 


that abstinence is that events, and the inevitable pres- 
sure on our political system that the presence of over 
eighty Nationalist members carries with it, are procur- 
ing just that advance of the Irish problem which friends 
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of Home Rule predicted would come. The re-conversion 
of Presbyterian Ulster to Liberalism and the enfenée on 
the land question between the landlords and the 
tenantry brings us as near to a united Ireland— 
Z.¢e., an Ireland fit to work self-government in a har- 
monious way—as we are ever likely to witness. These 
processes may well go on until they establish the new 
balance under which Home Rule will become not merely 
desirable but inevitable. Meanwhile, it seems to 
me the height of imprudence to lose touch of the 
statesmanship of the Irish question purely because 
Nonconformists resent Irish votes on the Education Bill. 
And the elementary fact of that statesmanship is that 
the Parliamentary situation which the new suffrage 
created in 1885 persists, and will in all probability be 
intensified at the next election. If the Tories have 
acknowledged this very palpable fact, can the Liberals, 
who were the first to recognise it, leave it out of 
account ? 


* oo * * * 


But let me turn to this point of Liberal policy, 
conceived as a reliance on the ‘‘ better feelings and 
higher intelligence of mankind.” ‘‘ Feeling is every- 
thing,” said Goethe, in trying to define man’s relation 
to the religious problem. And it is just this instinctive 
sense which is so lacking to the Liberal Party just now, 
and which it endeavours, like a man who has lost 
his sight or hearing, to supply by all sorts of ingeni- 
ous expedients—calculations as to what will win votes 
or fall in most readily with the popular humour. But 
in the end a party which worships only the jumping cat 
falls into a self-contempt that is more fatal to it even 
than the sentiment of distrust that it inspires in men 
of conscience and intelligence. It is good, therefore, 
to see Mr. Birrell trying again to bring it into touch with 
those ‘‘ better feelings and higher intelligence ” on which 
Mr. Lowe bade it rely. Now, what is the great common 
need of the great common European family from which 
our insular Imperialism is so apt to separate us—a need 
expressed in various ways by all the finer spirits in con- 
tinental thought and politics—Tolstoy, Zola, the leaders 
of the Italian, French, and German Socialist parties ? 
Mr. Birrell correctly says: Disarmament. The need is 
quite as imperative for us as it is for our neighbours, 
for here the problem of warlike expenditure presents 
itself as the extinction of our financial reserve. 
Indeed, our rulers are committing this country 
to a course on which no other State ever deliberately 
entered. Th * is not a preparation for an immediate, 
definite, near object, such, say, as the Prussian renais- 
sance after Jena, or the later reorganisation of the 
Prussian Army, with a view to the leadership of the 
German Confederation, but a perpetual state of high 
pressure in armaments, especially naval armaments, 
with a view to meeting some unformed (and really 
unthinkable) European combination. Such a state of 
things cannot endure. It will break us down, or 
Europe will one day come down on us with a demand 
to know what our maintenance of this Armada Zn 
perpetuo really means. 


& * * . * 
But after all the conditions of a great Liberal 
movement for international peace must be that the 


party again puts itself in touch with ideas, that it 
rejects the purely material views of policy which find 


expression in formule like ‘‘ efficiency,” that are 
either meaningless as the watchwords of a_ great 
party, or are mischievous because they divert it 
from its true task of expressing the ‘‘ better feelings 
and higher intelligence of mankind.” In a_ word, 
Liberalism must have its religion as well as its practice 
and personalities. If it has not, Mr. Keir Hardie will 
have his wish, and it will be crushed between Lord 
Rosebery’s Whiggism on the one hand and the Labour 
Party on the other. It is really the absence of this 
higher atmosphere in our politics which makes 
the Parliamentary situation so critical and reduces 
so much of our party life to mere intrigue for or against 
this or that statesman. And for that mood there are, 
in my view, two remedies. The first is to get back to 
tte world-movement, to put an end to the moral 
isolation of England—an isolation fatal to a people 
like ours, so self-centred in our temperament, and so 
narrow in our intellectual outlook—that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy has brought about. The second is to have 
the great idea which Mr. Birrell commends to us fixed 
in our minds as the central need of modern society, and 
to adapt our thinking and acting to its call. 





A SURVEY AND CRITICISM OF NATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE, 
(With REFERENCE TO THE ESTIMATES FOR 1903-4.) 
By Lorp WELBy. 


“THE estimates of 1903-4 inform us that the army, 
| navy, civil service, and revenue demands 
amount to the enormous sum of 4114,000,000. I may 
add £30,700,000 for the interest and sinking fund of 
the National Debt and other charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and thus we arrive at a peace expenditure 
of nearly £:145,000,000, 
The estimated peace expenditure of 1903-4 com- 
pares thus with the estimated peace expenditure of 
1902-3: 





1903-4. 1902-3 Increase. 

Debt and charges on the < f £ 
Consolidated Fund ... 30,700,000 30,200,000 500,000 
Army obi ia 34,500,000 29,665,000 4,835,000 
Navy ove ne wie 34,457,000 31,255,000 3,202,000 
Civil Services 26,561,000 24,648,000 1,913,000 
Kevenue Services 18,517,000 17,791,000 726,000 
Total... “on ... 144,735,000 133,559,000 11,176,000 


The Secretary of State for War says that £4,500,000 
of the army estimates is special expenditure arising out 
of affairs in South Africa, Somaliland, and China, but 
it appears that £1,150,000 of this special expenditure 
is due to extra cost of the increased garrison in South 
Africa, and it is to be feared, in the absence of further 
explanation, that this charge is not likely to diminish 
for some time to come. On the other hand, the above 
estimate of the debt contains no sinking fund for the 
large debt incurred for the war, nor does it provide the 
charge of the loan to be raised this year, and | read 
that a further sum of £1,000,000 will be required next 
year in order to complete the charge which the Educa- 
tion Act imposes on the taxpayer. 

I calculate, therefore, that the permanent expenditure 
will show an increase on the year of near / 10,000,000 
after deducting the compensation to be paid in South 
Africa and the charge of the wars in Somaliland and 
China—an increase in one year equivalent to nearly the 
produce of an income tax of fourpence in the pound. 
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But in order to form an idea of the burthen which 
the present Government has imposed upon the country, 
I go back a little and compare the estimates of 1903-4 
with the expenditure of 1894-5, the year preceding the 
accession of the present Government to office: 

1394-5. 
Audited 
Expenditure. 


4 
*24,643,000 
17,770,000 
17,642,000 
18,839,000 
12,924,000 


1903-4. 
 @ 


30,700,000 
ies ... ~ 34,500,000 
wis ae 34,457,000 
26,561,000 
18,517,000 


Increase. 
Debt and charges on the 


Consolidated Fund ... 
Army 
Navy 
Civil Services 
Revenue Services 


f 
6,057,000 
16,730,000 
16,815,000 
7,722,000 
15,593,000 


144,735,000 91,818,000 52,917,000 

The present Government have been nine years in 
office, and they have increased the peace expenditure 
by nearly 453,000,000 a year, or by 57} per cent. 

I go back further. The Tories came into power 
in 1886, and, with the exception of three years (1892-95), 
they have been in power ever since—that is to say, at 
the close of the year with which we are now dealing 
(1903-4) they will have administered our finances for 
fifteen years out of a total period of eighteen years. 
During that period of eighteen years the expenditure 
has grown as follows: 


Total... 


1886-7. 
Audited 
1903-4. Expenditure. 
&L 
30,700,000 
sei «+» 94,500,000 
‘ ... 34,457,000 
26,561,000 
18,517,000 


Increase. 


f 
5,364,000 
15.935,000 
21.338,000 
11,261,000 
7.720,000 


Debt and charges on the 
Consolidated Fund ... 

Army 

Navy 

Civil Services 

Revenue Services 


25,336,000 
18,565,000 
13,119,000 
15,300,000 
10,797,000 


144,735,000 83,117,000 61,618,000 
The increase is £61,618,000, or 73°8 per cent. 


The comparison with 1886-7 is somewhat difficult be- 
cause in that year the Sinking Fund was much larger 
than now, and because also large grants were made out 
of Civil Service votes in aid of local taxation. These 
grants are now discontinued, duties, or portions of 
duties, being given over instead to local authorities. 
The figures for 1886-7 in the foregcing table are re- 
vised so as approximately to reduce them to amounts 
comparable with the figures of 1903-4. 

An objection may, however, be fairly made to the 
inclusion in these tables of the expenditure on postal, 
telegraph, and packet services, inasmuch as the postal 
revenues increase in a greater ratio than the cost of 
those services. I therefore exclude that expenditure in 
the following figures : 

1903-4. 


1902-3. 
Expenditure... £129,331,000 


£118,807,000 
1894-5. 

£81,550,000 
1896-7. 

475,033,000 


Increase. 
£10,524 000 
1903-4. 


Expenditure... £129,331,000 £47,781,000 


1903-4. 


Expenditure... £129.331,000 £54,298 ,000 


In the second case the increase is 58°6 per cent. 


In the third case the increase is 72°3 per cent. 
The elimination of the remunerative service, therefore, 
makes no substantial difference in the result. 

But that is not all. Of late years a heresy in 
finance has sprung up, and year by year is growing. 
Military, naval, and other services, which ought to form 
part of the ordinary expenditure of the year, defrayed 
from the ordinary revenue of the year, have been made 
the subject of loan, and thus the burthen of them has 
been thrown upon future years. 

We used to set an example in sound finance to 
other nations, but now the Government stoops to 





* In 1804-5 the “ fixed charge” of the debt was £25,000,000. 
The present Government has reduced the Sinking Fund by 
£2,000,009, making the “‘ fixed charge ” £23,000,000. In order 
to place the two years on an equal footing for comparison I 
have in this statement reduced the “fixed charge” in 1894-5 to 
£ 23,000,000. 


borrow from abroad one of the devices by which 
foreign Governments make shift to provide for spend- 
thrift policy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer creates 
an extraordinary Budget, to which he transfers a part 
of the expenditure of the year, and he borrows 
the ways and means required to meet this expen- 
diture. 


The extraordinary Budget for the year 1902-3 was 
thus framed : 


Naval works... 

Telegraph works 

Military works see is 
Land registry buildings ... 
Pacific cable bes na 
Public offices, Ireland 
Light railways 

Irish railways 


£ 3,586,000 
700,000 
1,900,000 


Total ... 


From the accounts of public income and expendi- 
ture published to March 28 last the accounts borrowed 
for these purposes amounted to £7,858,400. 


The total debt laidtothe charge of this extraordinary 
Budget up to March 31, 1902, amounted to no less a 
sum than 420,329,000. At the close of the present 
financial year the debt of the extraordinary Budget will 
be between £27,000,000 and £28,000,000. In 1886-7 
no liability had been incurred under the above heads. 
In 1894-5 the extraordinary Budget had been created, 
but the principal of the debt incurred under it amounted 
to only 42,718,000, while the expenditure of the year 
appears to have been about £700,000. !f we make a 
moderate estimate of the expenditure to be incurred for 
the service of this extraordinary Budget in’ 1903-4, and 
add it to the ordinary expenditure of that year (exclud- 
ing the Post Office), we arrive at a total of about 
4£137,000,000, against a similar total for 1894-5 of 
£,82, 200,000, showing an increase of about £5.4,800,000, 
or 66 percent. If the comparison be made with 1886-7, 
the increase is £62,000,000, or 82 per cent. The 
record is one which may well alarm the most optimistic 
financier. 


We know, however, by experience that public ex- 
penditure cannot be stationary. The increase of 
population, pressure from all sides for more extended 
Government interference in and closer Government 
supervision over local administration, and the demands 
of modern civilisation, of modern barbarism, as far 
as war is concerned, render increase of expenditure 
inevitable. 


It is, therefore, not now the business of the finan 
cial critic to find fault with increase of expenditure as 
such, It is rather his duty to consider whether the 
increase is reasonable in relation to the public 
demands, and such as not to hamper the true and 
continued progress of the nation. For this pur- 
pose I endeavour to ascertain over given periods 
the ratio which the growth of expenditure 
bears to the normal growth of revenue ; and 
I take as tests: (1) the period of twenty-eight years, 
between 1858-9 and 1886-7 (2) the period between 
1886-7 and 1894-5, (3) the period between 1894-5 and 
1903-4. The starting year of the first period, 1858-9, 
followed closely the end of the Crimean war. The 
Tories were in power. It was a year of modest expen- 
diture, and the income-tax was fivepence in the £. 
Expenditure was increasing in the latter years of the 
period andthe year 1886-7 corresponds more orlessnearly 
with the close of economical policy. My second period 
begins with the accession of Lord Salisbury to office in 
1886-7. From that year up to the present time the 
Tories have been in power, the short interlude between 
1892 and 1895 only excepted. The period ends approxi- 
mately with the fall of the Liberal Ministry in 1895. My 
third period covers the reign of the present Government. 
In this period the Liberal Unionists finally joined the 
Tories, bringing with them, it might have been hoped, 
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some sound traditions from their old party. We shall 

see in the result how far that hope has been fulfilled : 

: 1858-9. 1886-7. Increase. 

The net military and naval ’ 
expenditure was .. 

The net civil expenditure 
— a 


£ £ 4 
*21,257,000 31,918,000 10,661,000 
8,092,000 16,336,000 


8,244 000 


Total 29,349,000 48,254,000 18,905,000 

An increase of 49 per cent. on military and naval 
expenditure ; of 201 per cent. on civil expenditure ; of 
64 per cent. on military and civil expenditure combined. 
On the other hand, the cost of the Debt was reduced 
by £1,706,000, leaving a net increase of, say, 
417,260,000 to be provided out of increased revenue. 
The produce of taxation paid into the Exchequer 
amounted— 


In 1858-9 to £59 872,000 
In 1886-7 76,115,000 
Increase £16,243,000 


which went far to meet the said £ 17,200,000 of expen- 
diture. The growth of the Post Office surplus provided 
in the main the further million required. 

Thus in the twenty-eight years the normal growth 
of revenue covered the increase in expenditure, 
417,200,000, But in the same period taxes other 
than income-tax had been remitted in excess of taxes im- 
posed to the amount of about 416,000,000, while abate- 
ments on the inccme-tax had been granted equivalent 
to about 42,000,000 on a tax of eightpence in the 
pound, the rate in force in 1886. It may therefore 
be said that in the twenty-six years the normal growth 
of revenue rose to nearly £ 36,500,000, of which half 
was appropriated to meet increase of expenditure 
and half in remission of taxation, the greater part of 
which remission benefited the poorer classes. 

It is worthy of note that this reduction of taxation 
was confined, or almost confined, to the period between 
1858-9 and 1873-4. During the whole of that time 
(two years of Tory rule, 1866-8, excepted) Mr. Glad- 
stone had charge of the finance of the country either as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or as First Lord 
of the Treasury. He had as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1859-1866) to meet the large increase of 
expenditure which followed the panic of the French 
Cabinet. He met it by a temporary increase of the in- 
come-tax ; but, though almost alone in the Cabinet, he 
fought the battle of economy so vigorously that in 1866 
he had carried back the expenditure to nearly the point 
at which he found it before the panic, a lesson for those 
who hold that there is no retracing the path of 
extravagant expenditure. He was able in consequence 
to reduce the income tax from 5d., the rate in 1858, 
to 4d. But he did much more than this. In seven 
years he took off in net figures, Customs excise and 
stamp duties amounting to £ 10,000,000 a year. 

The Tories succeeded in 1866, and held power for 
two years. They at once engaged in a war, the Abys- 
sinian campaign, which cost £8,000,000; the cost of 
that war they met by adding 2d. to the income-tax. 
Naturally no remission of taxation deserving mention 
occurred during their reign. 

At the close of 1868 Mr. Gladstone returned to 
power as First Lord of the Treasury, with Mr. 
Lowe as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His Ministry 
fell early in 1874 after a life of somewhat 


* Naval expenditure included in 1858-9 the charge of the 
postal packet service borne in later years by the Post Office 
vote. The real military and naval charge in 1858-9 was, therefore, 
less by about £1,000,009 than is here represented. It will be 
noticed that the figures for 1886-7 differ from the figures given 
in the previous statement for 1886-7. The previous figures give 
the audifed expenditure, that is, the real expenditure. But | am 
comparing like with like. In 1858-9 there was no return of 
audited expenditure. The accounts gave only the issues from 
the Exchequer, and I therefore take the issues from the Exchequer 
for 1886-7 tor the purpose of this comparison. I am also giving 
in the latter case the net expenditure after deducting receipts 
realised in the course of administration ; the net expenditure 
thus arrived at gives the charge of the service on taxes. 








more than five years. They found the income-tax at 
6d. ; they left it at 4d. During their tenure of office they 
reduced Customs excise and stamp duties by nearly 
£,,700,000, and practically they imposed no taxation on 
the other side. 

Thus Mr. Gladstone was responsible for the finance 
of the country during thirteen out of the fifteen years 
between 1858-9 and 1873-4. He used his power to remit 
between £ 17,000,o00and £ 18,000,000 of taxation weigh- 
ing chiefly on the poorer classes. That was not a time of 
military glory or annexation, but it was a good time for 
the working and for the poorer classes. Their 
pre-eminent claim upon the Government was admitted. 
Their interests were not sacrificed on the altar of 
Jingo, and they benefited by the prosperity of the 
country in cheap and untaxed food. Our financial his- 
tory from 1859 to 1874 furnishes a lesson deserving of 
study by the Labour Party, and more especially by that 
singular section of it which prefers Tory to Liberal rule. 

Remission of taxation came practically to an end 
in 1873-4. It is true that Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Tory Government 
of 1874, abolished in that year the last remnant 
of the sugar duty, but the surplus which enabled 
him to make this remission had been nursed for 
him by Mr. Gladstone in the previous year. 

In 1873 the Alabama compensation was awarded. 
Mr. Gladstone decided to pay the award out of the 
increase of the year, and the revenue reserved for that 
purpose formed the surplus out of which Sir S. North- 
cote abolished the sugar duties, £2,000,000, and the 
horse duty, nearly £500,000. But from that time we 
fell upon less prosperous years, and during the 
remainder of this first period taxation under Customs 
excise and stamps was increased on the balance by 
nearly £1,500,000. Abatement to theextent of £ 350,000 
were granted on the income-tax, but the tax itself was 
doubled, rising from 4d. in 1873-4 to 8d. in 1886-7. 

Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry (1874-80) was marked by the 
annexation of Cyprus, the Zulu War, the annexation of 
the Transvaal against the wish, as we found later, of the 
inhabitants ; the Afghan war, and the joint interposition 
of England and France in Egypt with its consequent 
troubles, and let it be added by the acquisition of the 
Suez Canal shares, which has proved so profitable a 
speculation. Care for the people at home was giving 
way to adventurous policy abroad. The comfort and 
well-being of the 37,000,000 people who inhabited these 
islands were postponed to a policy of excitement and a 
lust for increase of territory. 

The people numbered in 1856-9 28,390,000. They 
paid about £2 3s. a head in taxes. Between 1858-9 
and 1886-7, the people increased by 7,920,000, and the 
produce of taxes increased by rather more than 
£,16,000,000, so that the ratio of population to the pro- 
duce of taxation, 4,2 2s. per head, remained almost the 
same in 1858-9 and in 1886-7, although in the interval 
taxes to the amount of about £18,000,coo had been 
remitted. 

I pass to the second period, that between 1886-7 
and 1894-5. 

The measurement of expenditure against revenue 
in this period is very difficult. Grants amounting to 
nearly £ 3,000,000 a year previously made in aid of 
local expenditure were discontinued, and the produce 
of taxes amounting to nearly £,6,000,000 was trans- 
ferred instead to the local authorities. 


1886-7. 1894-5. Increase, 
The net military and naval £L £L : 
expenditure was... ... $1,918,000 35,595,000 3,677,000 
Net civil expenditure ad- 
justed for comparison 
was... se va .~ "13,436,000 18,542,000 5,106,000 
45,354,000 54,137,000 8,783,000 





*The sum of £2,900,000 representing grants discontinued in 
1889-90 is deducted here from the actual expenditure of 1886-7,, 
in order to put that expenditure on an even footing with the ex- 
penditure of 1894-5. 
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But the charge of the Debt in 1894-5 af £ 
was less than in 1886-7 by - --» 1,961,000 
And the collection of customs and 
inland revenue was less also by... 30,000 
——— 1,991,000 
Net increase of expenditure —-- 
in the period ioe 6,792 000 
To this I add expenditure on naval and military 
works £720,000, and on telegraph works £90,000, 
which in 1894-5 were carried to the new extra- 
ordinary Budget and provided by loan instead or 
forming part of the ordinary expenditure ... , 810,000 
Total increase of expenditure ... 47,602,000 


The actual tax revenue of 1886-7 was £76,115,000. 
Ir we deduct from that sum the taxation transferred in 
1889-90 to local authorities, in round figures 
45,800,000, the tax revenue of 1886-7 would 
have been about £70,300,000. The tax revenue 
of 1894-5 was £78,655,000. The increase of tax 
revenue levied for the service of the State in the period 
would appear therefore to have been about £8, 350,000. 
But this increase of yield was due in considerable 
part to increase of taxation. I gather from the amount 
of taxes imposed and reduced given in the “ Statistical 
Abstract” that the taxation imposed exceeded the taxa- 
tion reduced by somewhat less than 43,500,000. This 
figure is only approximate, but we may perhaps reckon 
roughly the normal growth of the revenue during this 
second period applied to the service of the State at 
about £ 5,000,000. If so, it is evident that the growth 
of expenditure during this period—£7,500,000o—was 
outstripping the normal growth of revenue. The 
taxation imposed consisted chiefly of additions to the 
beer and spirit duties, and of increase in the death 
duties under Sir William-Harcourt’s great measure. 
The duties on tea, tobacco, and currants were reduced. 
Thus the interests of the poorer classes were guarded, 
for the increase of revenue was derived from direct 
taxes and strong drinks, while taxes on articles of 
general consumption, were remitted. But the reign 
of economy had come to an end. A preference for 
large expenditure had succeeded it, but it had not as 
yet fully developed itself. 

The population in 1886-7 numbered 36,300,000. It 
had increased in 1894-5 by 2,700,000. The increase in 
expenditure was 47,500,000. ‘The rate of taxation per 
head was slightly in excess of £2 per head. 

I come now to the third period, from 1894-5 to 
1903-4—the period for which the present Government is 
solely responsible. 

The navy and army expenditure in 1894-5 amounted 
we 3. eve ie ‘de si xia we ... £35,595,000 
Add expenditure on military and naval works charged 
toloan... “a ee se sos ee . 





720,000 
. £36,315,000 
The estimated navy and army expendi- 
ture for 1903-4 amounts to --» £68 957,000 
Add estimate for military and naval 
works based on the expenditure of the 
year 19023... ose ine ose . 5,608 000 
———— 174565,000 
Increase ‘a £38,250,000 


In nine years the army and navy expenditure has 
more than doubled, and the increase on those branches 
alone is nearly equivalent to an income-tax of one shilling 
and threepence in the pound. The total army, navy, and 
civil expenditure and the charge of collecting Customs 
and Inland Revenue for the two periods 1894-5 and 
1903-4 compare thus : 

1894-5. 1903-4. 


£ £ 
35,595,000 68,957,000 
720,000 5,608,000 


36,315,000 74,565,000 38,250,000 


* The taxes already existing, which were given over to local 


Increase. 
Net army and navy ex- 2 


penditure... nee - 
Expenditure on military and 
naval works charged to loan 











. authorities in 1889-90, amounted to about £5,890,000, but addi- 


tional beer and sprit duties amounting to £1,302,090 were levied 
in 1891, and the produce of these duties was handed over at 
once to the local authorities. 


Increase. 
£ 


1894-5. 1903-4. 
& 4 
Net civil expenditure... 18,542,000 27,361,000 
Add civil expenditure charged 
Oa a me 50,000 2,270,000 
18,592,000 29,631,000 11,039,000 
2,645,000 


_ 87,552,000 107,309,000 49,757,000 


Customs and Inland Revenue 


collected 3,113,000 468,000 


Total ... 


an increase of peace expenditure in nine years of nearly 
£:49,000,000, or 86 per cent. 

How has this been met? In the: five years, or 
nearly so, which intervened between the accession of 
Lord Salisbury to office and the breaking out of the 
war in South Africa, the revenue was exceptionally 
prosperous, and in spite of increased expenditure, 
remission of taxation in excess of taxes imposed was 
granted to the extent of £2,500,000, of which 
£:1,400,000 represented a reduction of the tobacco duty. 
Since 1899-1900 heavy taxation has been imposed viz. : 


4 

7d. in the £ on the income-tax 18.200 000 
Sugar duty, estimated produce 6 100,000 
Tobacco ... a ae “ ae .. 1,416,000 
Tea... ei nie ae ios = ... 2,091,000 
Corn si ea ‘i pa ms ... 2,400,000 
Coal... — wa a iid bes ... 1,300,000 
Beer ai ‘nt aes at “we eos 1,721,000 
Spirits , ¥ 918,000 

34,146,000 


These duties are granted ostensibly to meet war expen- 
diture, but the vast increase of ordinary expenditure 
will make it necessary to retain by far the greater part 
of them to meet the ordinary expenditure of the State. 
It can be shown that that ordinary expenditure, 
omitting the naval, military, and civil works trans- 
ferred to the extraordinary or loan budget, amount to 
about 4£144,000,000, while the actual revenue of the 
year just expired amounted to £151,551,000. If an 
addition of £600,000 be made to represent the full 
produce of the penny in the income-tax imposed last 
year, we get an income of somewhat over £,152,000,000 
to meet an expenditure of £144,000,000, to which 
must be added the charge of any loan required to wind 
up affairs in South Africa. Thus within four years it 
has been necessary to add some £,25,000,000 to our 
taxation in order to meet our ordinary peace expendi- 
ture. The Government appear to regard this as 
occurring in ordinary course, and barely requiring 
explanation. ‘Truly they trust to ignorant patience of 
taxation, for in their custody the chest of the Exchequer 
is unlocked and open to the inroads of all comers. The 
spendthrift, Lord Scamperdale, is in possession, but he is 
not spending his own money. He is spending our money. 
Above all he is spending the money of the poorer classes. 


FORECAST OF BUDGET OF 1903-4. 
Tue Revenue returns for the year 1902-3 give the 


following results : 
Increase + 





Estimate. Actual. Nehet - 
£ £ £ 
Customs 35,200,000 34,433,000 -- 767,000 
Excise ose 32,700,000 32,100,000 : 609,000 
Death duties 13,200,000 13,850,000 650,000 
Stamps ~ ..  8.200,000 8,200,000 - 
Land and House tax 2,500,000 2.550 000 — 50,000 
Income-tax ... ... 38,600,000 38,800,000 “4 200 ,000 
Post Office ... 14,800,000 14,750,000 -- 50,000 
Telegraphs ... 3,630,000 3,630,000 —— 
Crown lands .. 475,000 455,000 — 20,000 
Suez Canal, &c. 880.000 958,000 4 78,000 
Miscellaneous 2,000,000 1,826,000 - 174,000 
Total £152,185,000 4151,552,000 — £633,000 


The notable features of the returns are: (1) The con- 
siderable failure in Customs and Excise and the small 
fall in the Post Office revenue as compared with the 
estimate. (2) The rise in the death duties and income-tax. 
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We have no information as to the causes of the 
failure in Customs and Excise, and have therefore no 
basis on which to estimate the revenue of the year 
1903-4. Sir M. Hicks Beach attributed the fall in the 
receipts of 1901-2 to forestalments of duty on spirits and 
beer ; we might, therefore, have fairly expected a rebound 
in the year just expired, but apparently that was not the 
case. The rise in the death duties and income-tax is 
most satisfactory. It is dangerous, on the slender in- 
formation before us, to hazard a guess at the estimate 
of revenue which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
feel justified in adopting. He will realise, of course, 
the full produce of the penny added to the income-tax 
last year,or,say, 4,699,000 beyond the produce of 1002-3. 
The tax, of course, grows with the savings of the 
country, and he may ventureto expect another 4 200,0co 
on that head. The death duties have also a tendency 
to steady increase over a period of years, though 
they may vary from that normal rate in particular years 
according as great estates do or do not come under 
taxation. The estimate last year has proved to have 
been very moderate, and the Chancellor will, perhaps, 
venture to raise his estimate to the actual produce of 
1903-4. He will, I think, only dare to make a modest 
estimate for Customs and Excise. If beer and spirits 
are still falling he may not care to estimate these two 
branches at more than £67,000,009. I presume that 
we may expect at least an increase of £500,000 on the 
Post Office and telegraphs. These guesses would give 
him an income for 1903-4 of rather more than 
#153,000,000, say £153,000,000. 

We know that the army and 
amounts to 


navy expenditure 





r 
68,957,000 
The voted civil expenditure to ose 26,561,000 
The revenue services to _ 18,517,000 
114,035,000 
The charge of the debt, including the 
sinking fund restored, and the civil 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
amounted in the past year to 30,200,000 


Total 0. seve, 144,235,000 


There will be a saving of £1,200,000 or £1,300,000 
on Consol interest owing to the fall from 2 to 2} per 
cent. That saving, however, is within the fixed or 
permanent charge of the debt (£23,000,000) and is 
appropriated to the sinking fund. As no sinking fund 
has been provided for the immense debt contracted for 
the war, itis impossible that Mr. Ritchie should lay 
hands on this small increase of the existing sinking 
fund. But there must be an addition to the debt 
charge in respect of the fullinterest on the loans of last 
year, interest on the loan to be raised shortly, and 
interest and sinking fund on the moneys borrowed for 
the ‘‘extraordinary” works Budget. These items 
must raise the expenditure to £145,000,000. 
If the income is estimated at £153,000,000, the 
Chancellor would have £8,000,000 surplus. His 
first consideration should be for the poorer classes, 
but we must expect that it will be given to the income- 
tax paying class, and probably with 48,000,000 at his 
disposal he would remit 2d. on the income-tax, which 
would mean a loss of about £4,000,000 on the year. 
Having given that immense boon to the richer part of 
the community, he must do something for the poor. 
There can be no doubt that the tax on bread ought to 
go first, costing probably £400,000, and it is clear that 
he could afford that remission with ease. Any free 
balance then remaining at his disposal should be added 
to the sinking fund. 

It will be noted that, if the military, naval, and civil 
works expenditure, amounting in 1902-3 to near 
£8,000,000, and provided by loan, were charged on 
the revenue of the year, the enormous taxation now 
levied would only just meet the expenditure, and there 
would be no margin for remission. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 


By MUNICEPs. 


TAXATION. 


RapiaAL HIGHWAYs. 

Motor-car people are nothing if not modest. In a 
paper read at the Automobile Ciub, Mr. Rees Jeffreys 
assumes an average speed of twenty-five miles an hour in 
towns as well as in the country, and hints at an expend.ture 
of £125,000,000 on road improvements. But he is kind 
enough to admit that private enterprise and private capital 
must do the work. In the early part of the last century the 
construction of new roads was largely the work of private 
capital under Turnpike Trusts. But Mr. Jeffreys torgets 
that there was comparatively little local government at that 
time. ‘The finance of his scheme depends on the fact that 
near most large cities “there is land possessing little more 
than agricultural value, because it is not served by any 
arterial thoroughfare.” ‘The increased value of such land 
would, he asserts, be more than sufficient to pay for the cost 
of new trunk roads ; and in order that the road-builders may 
obtain the results of their enterprise he would give them 
powers “ to acquire compulsorily the land which their road 
would improve.” His model scheme is a road from Ham- 
mersmith to Slough, with a tramway for both passengers 
and goods, and a special motor track, the profits of the 
promoters being derived from a strip of land on each side 
of the road one-eighth of a mile wide, together with tolls 
from trams and motors. Incidentally, a site for a Garden 
City would be found near West Drayton. 

Mr. Jeffreys’s proposal is an interesting one, and al- 
though its first aim is to suit the convenience of a small, 
wealthy, and not very popular class—the owners of motor- 
cars—it offers undoubted advantages to that large but not 
influential class of people with small means who wish to 
live partly in the country and ride in to their work every day. 
The chief problem in London is not so much the want of 
houses as the enormous and absurd waste of time in getting 
in and out of it. I do not see much chance of running a 
road through the area of so many local authorities against 
their wishes. What Mr. Jeffreys and his club should do is 
to secure the co-operation of these authorities. 

LONDON LOCOMOTION AND THE EMBANKMENT. 

By the narrow majority of one the wealthy men in the 
House of Commons, supported by Mr. Bonar Law, repre- 
senting the Government and the Board of Trade, contrived 
to upset the London County Council’s scheme for a tram- 
way along the Embankment from Westminster to Waterloo 
Bridge. One would have thought that there could be no 
possible objection to a motor tramway from Westminster to 
Blackfriars. It would be no more disfiguring than is the 
tramway in the Ringstrasse, that superb street waich en- 
circles the old city of Vienna. Mr. John Burns said quite 
truly that “the struggle at the tramway termini at West- 
minster and Blackfriars bridges has become a scandal and 
a danger to life and property, and is intolerable.” It may, 
however, be observed that this congestion would be to a 
great extent removed if electricity were substituted for 
horses. In that way the speed and consequently the carry- 
ing capacity of the lines would be doubled. 

BOOTLE AND LIVERPOOL. 

I am not at all surprised to see that Bootle intends tv 
fight for its municipal existence. | Whether Bootle rate- 
payers are wise to refuse the bribes (or pecuniary induce- 
ments) offered them by Liverpool, I am not called upon to 
decide. But plainly it is for Parliament, not for the Local 
Government Board, to settle whether a municipality can 
be extinguished against its consent—a proposition for which 
at present there is no precedent. 

[A correspondent writes to us enclosing a copy of a re- 
solution adopted at a meeting in Wrecclesham, protesting 
against a statement made in a note of “ Mur ‘ceps,” as to 
drunkenness prevailing in the village. After receiving this 
communication we unreservedly withdraw the statement 
which we are sorry to have published. ] 

[Communications with regard to this 
addressed to Municers, Speaker office.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WATER FINDING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I send you an account of some experiments on 
“ Water Finding,” which may be of interest to your readers. 
—Yours, &c., FARRER. 





NOTE BY LORD FARRER. 
Abinger Hall, Dorking, 
January 28, 1903. 

We had been without water at my Hackhurst Farm, 
situated near Gomshall Station, on green sand, almost at the 
edge of the thin line of gault clay, south of the chalk (North 
Downs), for some three years. ‘The farm, and probably the 
well (50 ft. deep) date from the reign of Elizabeth. All 
the wells round have had to be deepened in the last six 
years ; those at my own cottages about 6 ft. We generally 
assume that this is the effect of the pumps of the Woking 
Waterworks, in the chalk some five miles away, as no doubt 
the whole level of underground chalk water has sunk in the 
last lew years. 

The South-Eastern Railway (Reading branch) cottage, 
close by, has also a well. (dry), and I thought we could have 
arranged to bring a joint supply from a private waterworks 
at Gomshall. The negotiations, however, lasted six months, 
and they finally declined to take a pipe along their bank for 
fear of it slipping down. ‘The only satisfactory result of 
this delay was that I chanced to read the Psychical Society’s 
paper, by Professor Barrett, on “ Dowsing,” Part XXXIL., 
Vol. XILL., and therefore asked my agent, Mr. R. A. Bray, 
to write to a dowser—Mr. Fowler, of Henfield—who came 
over on January 27. 

We walked slowly down the road to the farm (Mr. 
Bray, my bailiff, J. Broyd, Mr. Fowler, and myself), none of 
us ever having seen the experiment. At a puint near the 
farm on tne road the elm switch which he had cut went up, 
and he traced the stream in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed in other cases, right under Hackhurst Farm and 
across a field or two. The stream went, he thought, within 
4 tt. of the old 50 ft. dry well, but at a depth (he thinks) of 
only about 30 ft.—no more than 4o. He suggested boring 
a lateral adit from the old well; but it is too dangerous ; so 
we are to put down a bore-hole near by. The old well is 
under the scullery. He alleged that at a well near Ockley 
he found a similar case, and he bored a lateral in the side of 
the well at 50 ft., and putting in his foot found the stream 
was above. They made another lateral at 20 ft., and he 
found the water was below. ‘They then made a lateral at 
30 ft., and the stream came into the well. He says copper 
wire is just as effective as the hazel twig, but it hurts his 
hands. He feels the water in his feet, but not over an open 
stream ; it must be underground water. He first tried the 
experiment after seeing Mr. (he could not remember 
his name) come from Wiltshire to Henfield and find water. 

We then went on to the South-Eastern cottage, and he 
found a stream near, about 30 ft. deep he thinks, and not 
so strong a stream. It is about 4 ft. from their (dry) well. 

We all tried the twig; much to my surprise it worked 
in my hands, for I was deadly sceptical ; but I have not had 
time to experiment properly with myself. It worked slightly 
with Mr. Bray, but did not work in the others’ hands. Mr. 
Fowler is clearly a perfectly simple and straightforward man. 

I write this at once, because I want to see if our experi- 
ment succeeds, and to put it on record before I try the ex- 
periment. (Signed) FARRER. 





NOTE BY MR. R. A. BRAY. 
Vistr OF Mr. Rospert Fowter, HENFIELD, Sussex, TO 
ABINGER HALL, JANUARY 27, 1903. 
Mr. Fowler is a simple old man, to all appearance per- 
fectly honest and sincere. He must be considerably over 
sixty years old, is an engineer by profession, and only took 


to divining some twelve years ago. At that time he met a 
diviner, and found that he himself had the same power. 
Since then he has practised regularly, and according to his 
own statement has never made a mistake. 

Among places at Abinger where he professed to find 
water was a spot on Hackhurst Farm, a few feet distant 
from the well now empty. Held over the well the rod 
showed no sign of water. The best spot was marked and 
a boring is to be made; the water is said by Mr. Fowler to 
be about 30 ft. deep. One of the chief causes of sur- 
prise was the very large number of veins of water, whose 
presence was indicated by a rod. ‘There were numerous 
veins on “the Rough” and in the meadow north of the 
house. In the latter he hit upon the place where the rising 
main to the reservoir passes, and also detected an under- 
ground spring, of whose existence Mr. Payne knew. In 
neither case were there any external signs. The test was 
not quite as conclusive as it might have been ; for he found 
many other veins in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
same is true of the places where the main crossed the lawn 
and the high road. The wand moved at these places, but 
not at these places only. However, he certainly hit on the 
places where water was known to exist. I took him to the 
well that supplies the house without telling him whether it 
was dry or not. He apparently concluded that the well was 
dry, for he said that if we went deeper we should come to 
water. As a matter of fact there is a fair supply of water in 
the well. He informed me that he has no need to use the 
wand in order to find water, but when above water feels a 
sensation analogous to a galvanic shock. Indeed, his feet 
are more sensitive than the rod, as in the presence of a 
strong vein he has the sensation at a distance as much as 
6 ft. from the spot where the wand first begins to move. 
He merely uses the wand to convince others. He finds the 
work exhausting ; it often leaves him with a headache across 
the brow. The wand may be of most hard woods, but he 
himself prefers privet. He used sometimes a privet and 
sometimes an elm twig. A currant twig and a vine twig are 
useless, so also is the hazel that has white spots upon it. 
The wand will not detect stagnant water or running water if 
above ground. If he stands on a piece of glass the wand 
will not work. If he stoops down and rests do// elbows on 
his krees the wand will not work. As he put it, this cuts 
off the electricity. 

In the morning Lord Farrer, Mr. Broyd, and myself 
were present. Lord Farrer tried the wand, and it worked 
for him. I shall not easily forget the look of surprise that 
came into his face when the wand suddenly turned upward. 
I also tried, and at first the wand would not work for me. 
Afterwards it worked perfectly, and moved at the same 
places as it moved for Mr. Fowler. Once or twice I found 
a vein, when he was not looking, which hie afterwards dis- 
covered without knowing that I had found it previously. 

[ was absolutely unconscious of any attempt to move 
the wand, and was quite unable to move it in the way in 
which it moved over “ supposed water” by an effort of my 
will. ‘ 

In the afternoon Lord Farrer was not present. Mr. 
Payne, the gardener, took his place. The wand would 
not work for him. 

(Signed) R. A. Bray. 


March 30, 1903. 

Since the above statements were written the following 
events have occurred: 

The railway company deepened their well, and water 
trickled in from the side where the dowser said the under. 
ground stream was. 

I bored in two places, which the dowser suggested, but 
in both was met with a thick bed of ironstone, at about 
40 ft., not penetrable with my boring appliances. 

So I determined to sink a well on faith where the 
dowser forecasted at the farm, about 6 ft. from the old well. 

We found a good spring at 50 ft., which began with 
8 in. of water, and rose in two nights to 4 ft. 8 in. ; after- 


wards coming in when pumped at the rate of 600 gallons 
per hour. 
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The curious thing is that though the railway well and 
my well are only 120 yards apart, there is 4 ft. 4% in. differ- 
ence between the levels of the top of the water in the two, 
as will be seen by the appended figures. It looks as if they 
were different underground streams as the dowser foretold. 

With regard to the whole experiment, the chief point 
which I notice is that there seems great difficulty in 
the dowser stating accurately at what depth the undergroun 
water lies. Several of the country folk whom I have con- 
sulted, believe in the dowser’s power, but all agree that 
though many people have the dowsing faculty, very few 
know how deep the water lies. 

FARRER. 


Wells, 120 yards apart. 

Both in green sand. 

Ground level at railway well 4 ft. 4!2 in. higher than 
at farm well. 


Farm Railway 
Well. Well. 
Depth from surface to top of water 49 ft. 4 in. 58ft.1 in. 
Subtract difference of surface level 4 ft. 445 in 
49 ft. gin. 53 ft. 8's in 
Vherefore, the difference in water bevel is 4 ft. 414 in 
higher in the farm well (which was found by the dowser). 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF HOME RULE AND 
UNIVERSAL LAND PURCHASE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The latest phase of the Irish Land question 
begins with the report of the conference recently held at 
Dublin. Therein the landlords (or those who claim to re- 
present them) lay down a basis for purchase which would 
be likely to effect what has been characterised as compul- 
sion by inducement ; the representatives of the tenants are 
mainly concerned that the terminable annuities shall be 
lower than the second term rents, and shall be subject to 
periodical reductions ; and John Bull is expected to bridge 
over the difference ! 

In his guarded but authoritative statement in the 
House of Commons on February 25, Mr. Morley estimated 
that the conference scheme asked for a free grant which, if 
capitalised, would amount to £22,000,000, and a possible 
liability of £ 100,000,000 of loan. The proposals of the 
Government contemplate a maximum free grant of 
£,12,000,000, and a maximum of loan not exceeding Mr. 
Morley’s figures. ‘The free grant is reduced, Mr. Wyndham 
admitted, by conaeding neither to the landlords nor to the 
tenants as good terms as were proposed by the conference. 
Among other things, the annuities payable under this mea- 
sure will not be subject to decadal reductions—a point not 
to be lost sight of in gauging the likelihood that the new 
purchasers will fulfil all their obligations. 

It is not my present intention to discuss the policy of 
the free grant. The amount is limited; it would be be- 
stowed for a definite purpose ; and it could not be the cause 
of subsequent friction, as no pecuniary liability would be 
imposed upon the recipients. 

But tle gigantic loan is absolutely on a different foot- 
ing, as it will be repayable in full, except as to 1%, which 
is to constitute a perpetual rent-charge. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to ask whether the transaction is a safe one, 
politically as well as materially. On the material side, Mr. 
Wyndham is supremely confident : “ The State cannot lose. 
The advance is secured in the first place cent. per cent. for 
the whole amount upon the value of the holding. 
Public opinion supports the punctual repayment of the pur- 
chase-money, and that is a moral security which we ought 
not to under-estimate. But added to that moral security 
there is the further material security, in addition to the 
cent. per cent. security of the value of the land, which I 
will ask leave to explain. The Exchequer common to the 
two countries makes considerable grants in Ireland as in 
England each year for local purposes. An absolute 


guarantee can be obtained by providing that the total 
amount of the repayments of instalments in any one year 
from any one county shall not exceed the limit which the 
Exchequer considers .safe, and which coincides with the 
amount of the Exchequer grants applicable in any one 
year to that county.” 

At first sight these securities are unimpeachable, but 
they do not bear a closer examination. The best is un- 
doubtedly the satisfactory trend of public opinion, which 
appears to have supported the punctual payment of instal- 
ments even during periods of political agitation. But it is 
not uncharitable to assume that purchasers have been 
spurred by the neighbourhood of potential supplanters in 
the form of the tenants who, ex Aypothesi, will in future 
also have become purchasers. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, as to the fallacious character of the so-called material 
securities. I cannot believe that a British Government, 
responsible for the maintenance of peace and good order 
in Ireland, would have the courage (or the folly) to hold 
back any portion of the Exchequer contributions in order 
to reimburse itself for any deficiency in the amount of the 
instalments ; and I conceive that the security of the land, 
under a scheme of this character, is no security at all. It 
will nut seriously be suggested that, if instalments were re- 
fused on a universal scale (it is legitimate to take the ex- 
treme case), a nation could be ejected and a new plantation 
of Lreland be undertaken. 

If we are disposed to be satisfied with the moral 
security, well and good; but we should remember that a 
very few months ago Irish Members of Parliament were in 
prison, Dublin was proclaimed under the Crimes Act, the 
instalments will be paid directly to the agents of an alien 
Government, and the Irish (as is natural with a white race 
bereft of the steadying influences of self-government) are 
subject to very violent and very sudden revulsions of 
feeling. 

These facts and arguments are not adduced with a de- 
structive intention. ‘They pave the way for the emphatic 
statement that there is but one wholly satisfactory safe- 
guard: the interposition of an Lrish national authority be- 
tween the British Exchequer and the purchasers. 

Mr. Wyndham seems to be dimly conscious of this: at 
the beginning of his speech upon the introduction of the 
Land Bill he made the otherwise inexplicable remark that 
even if Ireland occupied a constitutional position within 
the empire, analogous to that of Canada (but surely not 
with the right of formulating its own tariff ?), it would still 
be the material interest of Great Britain that the main in- 
dustry of Ireland should be prosperous and secure. And 
in the course of his rejoinder he expresse1 his personal 
opinion that it would be a very sensible thing to interest 
local bodies in Ireland in land purchase. Possibly; but 
they are far too closely connected with the individual pur- 
chaser to be competent to act as a buffer between him and 
his mortgagee. 

This function can only be performed by an Irish cen- 
tral authority, clothed with full responsibitty for the in- 
ternal government of Ireland and drawing its mandate from 
the Irish people themselves. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, felt so strongly us to 
the essential dependence of universal land purchase upon 
Home Rule that he inserted a clause in his Land Bill of 
1886 postponing its operation until the frish Government 
Bill had been passed into law. “In my opinion,” he said, 
“the introduction of a plan founded on the basis I now 
propose of building upon, the responsibility of an Irish 
State authority, will not increase, but will greatly diminish, 
the public risk—that public risk which is inseparable 
from the condition of the Treasury when it comes to be the 
creditor of the perhaps hundreds of thousands of tenants in 
Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone trusted to the State authority’s 
sense of right ; its sense of duty ; and its sense of necessity, 
as until the prior charge was paid it could touch nothing. © 

A word of explanation upon this last point. The an- 
nuities were made payable to the Irish authority which 
would collect them, while the amount due to the Imperial 
Exchequer was to be a charge upon the whole of the Irish 
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Government funds. Moreover, these funds were to be 
paid to an Imperial officer who was to discharge all Irish 
obligations to the Imperial Exchequer before making any 
repayment to Ireland. Furthermore, as Mr. Morley 
pointed out in the House on February 25, the Irish authority 
was given an 18 per cent. interest on the whole amount of 
the advances to the annuitants. 

This was a wise provision, but it is clearly subsidiary 
to the main consideration that, in Lord Thring’s words, 
“the Irish revenues are the only collateral security that 
can be obtained for loans of English money, and Irish re- 
venues are only available for the purpose on the establish- 
ment of an Irish Government.” 

But, important as it is that the loan from the Imperial 
Exchequer should be made upon the best possible security, 
it is even more important, from the point of view of the 
future relations of Great Britain and Ireland, that the in- 
stalments be collected by an Irish authority, and that the 
whole body of Irish countrymen be not brought directly 
face to face with the British State. Such a prospect might 
well preduce feelings of dismay in the minds of those who 
remember the past history of Ireland! Whereas, with the 
creation of a national Parliament, the responsible Irish 
Government, presumably grateful for the free grant from 
the Imperial Exchequer and saddled with no unfair obliga- 
tions, would be free from the odium attaching to an alien 
executive. At the same time we should look for the steady 
growth of a feeling of national pride which would be the 
best augury of future prosperity and contentment. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said recently at 
Leeds that if the British Treasury became practically the 
collector of rent all over Ireland, the most Unionist of 
Governments would not be able to resist the necessity of set- 
ting up in Ireland some great national authority which 
would stand between the receiver and the payer. But as 
he did not enlarge upon this subject, it has seemed ex- 
pedient to recall a series of arguments which were formerly 
among the common-places of Liberal thought.—Yours, &c., 


H. pE R. WALKER. 


THE NATIVE LABOUR QUESTION. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—You have called attention to the revival in recent 
speeches of the phrases and formulas which did service in 
the eighteenth century against the agitation for abolition of 
the slave trade. 

It may interest some of your readers to compare the 
Native Labour Question, as we have it now before us in 
South Africa, with the same question as it presented itself 
three centuries and a half ago in South America. 

; The following quotations are extracted from Pres- 
cott's Conquest of Peru, Book 1V., Chapter VII.. and the 
events referred to took place in 1541—1543. Comments 
are needless. The moral is obvious: 

“ But the dominant passion of the Spaniard was the lust 
of gold. For this he shrank from no toil himself, and was 
merciless in his exactions of labour from his Indian slave. 
Unfortunately Peru abounded in mines which too well re 
paid this labour; and human life was the item of least 
account in the estimate of the Conquerors . . . It 1s 
true that there were good men, missionaries, faithful to 
their calling, who wrought hard in the spiritual conversion 
of the native, and who, touched by his misfortunes, would 
gladly have interposed their arm to shield him from his 


oppressors . . . but no one pressed the matter so 
strongly on the royal conscience (of Charles the Fifth) as 
Las Casas, afterwards Bishop of Chiapa. . . . He 


assumes, as a fundamental proposition, that the Indians 
were by the law of nature free; that as vassals of the 
Crown they had a right to its protection, and should be 
declared free from that time, without exception and for 
ever. . . . He touches on the ground of expediency, 
showing that without the interference of Government the 
Indian race must be gradually exterminated by the syste- 
matic oppression of the Spaniards. In conclusion, he’ main- 
tains that if the Indians, as it was pretended, would not 
labour unless compelled, the white man would still find it 
for his interest to cultivate the soil; and that if he should 
not be able to do so, that circumstance would give him 
no right over the Indian, since God did not allow evil 


that good may come of it. . . . His earnest eloquence 
prevailed over his auditors. . . . The result of their 
deliberations was a code of ordinances. . . The Indians 
were declared true and loyal vassals of the Crown, and 
their freedom as such was fully recognised. . . . It was 
further ordered that the Indians should be moderately 
taxed; that they should not be compelled to labour where 
they did not choose; and that where from particular cir- 
cumstances this was made necessary, they should receive 
a fair compensation.” 
Yours, &c., 
R. J. Ryie, M.D. 


15, German-place, Brighton. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Referring to your special Budget Supplement 
of March 21, I ask permission to call attention to some 
matters connected with naval administration during the last 
half century which seriously affect expenditure and are per- 
sistently overlooked. 

If during this period one seeks for any binding prin- 
ciple, it is seen that there has been one, viz., to have ships 
of war of the same types as other nations, but in greater 
numbers, and, generally, and so : © a possible, of greater 
individual power in the several classe 

Conservative administrations differ from Liberal ad- 
ministrations only in this, that the latter do it in a half- 
hearted way. 

So we “muddle along” with no specially national 
policy and with no ideal. Yet there is a policy which has 
been before the nation for nearly fifty years which holds 
the promise of relief in expenditure all round and the 
gradual extinction of ocean rivalries and jealousies. ‘That 
policy is, in the words of the British Government in the 
Royal Proclamation of March 28, 1854, to restrict the 
operations of war at sea to the regularly organised forces of 
the country. The immediate intention was to abolish 
privateering, but it was seen at once in the United States 
that the principle ought to cover all warlike operations at 
sea and provide for the absolute immunity of all peaceful 
traders from liability to capture or injury from the ships 
of war. 

Their proposals were rejected by a Liberal Administra- 
tion, and the Americans retain their right to employ 
privateers. 

It is the huge and ever-increasing helpless commerce 
under the British flag which calls for a large part of our 
naval force, and makes this force appear to be so threaten- 
ing to other Powers. 

If hostile raids upon trade routes and the dislocation 
of traffic were banned by general consent a road would be 
opened into a future where national hostilities would have 
less room for growth than they have now. 

Is not this a Liberal policy? And does not the Liberal 
Party owe some reparation to the State for the mistake it 
made in rejecting the American proposals ?—Yours, &c., 

NATHANIEL BARNABY. 

London, March 31, 1903. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir.—Mr. Lefevre neither in his article in your 
Budget issue nor in his letter of last week makes any refer- 
ence to our new ally, Japan. In that alliance which our 
Government not “ sought with,” but “ granted to” Japan, 
thev undoubtedly reckoned on the addition to our naval 
power, in an emergency, which such an alliance would 
bring ; and in view of the possibility of a war with either 
France or Russia there was the probability of our being 
confronted with the combined navies of both. This, as 
Mr. Lefevre showed, had been amply provided against. 
But would not his case against our extravagant and spend- 
thrift Government have been considerably strengthened 
by including in his estimate the naval power of our ally? 
Indeed, with all deference to- Mr. Lefevre, the estimate 

seems incomplete without such inclusion.—Yours, &c., 

G. SCRINE. 


Trowbridge, March 31, 1903. 
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QUEENSLAND AND THE DROUGHT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—At last the long-drawn-out agony of the Austra- 
lian drought seems to have come to an end. So far as 
Queensland is concerned mail and cable advices show, | 
think, that the terrible visitation has ceased. From east 
to west and from north to south this vast territory has had 
abundant rains. In some districts, indeed, they have been 
too abundant, for im at least one of the sugar-producing 
districts about 35 in. fell from December 1 to January 20. 
The change did not come a day too soon. Queensland is 
eminently a pastoral country, and its wealth consisted 
chiefly in bleating flocks and lowing herds. They had mul- 
tiplied at such an amazing rate that when the drought com- 
menced the State possessed more than 22,000,000 sheep 
and 7,500,000 head of cattle. When the returns up to 
the end of last year are ready it is not expected that more 
than a third of these will be found to have been left alive. 
As to the sheep, the highest estimate places the number 
at 8,000,000, whilst the lowest does not reckon on more 
than 5,000,000. Such losses were bound to affect the State 
finances ; and economy is now the order of the day. ‘The 
losses of individual pasforalists have been on a colossal 
scale. Dozens of cattle runs which depastured only a few 
years ago from 10,000 to 40,000 head of cattle each have 
not a hoof left. As to sheep properties, the losses have 
been on a similar scale. Wealthy men, who may be said 
to have shorn a thousand flocks, have been reduced to 
poverty, and their properties have passed into the hands of 
banks or other financial institutions. The Australians are 
a buoyant race, and have great powers of recuperation, but 
a fresh generation will have to spring up before this drought 
is forgotten. Only those who have witnessed the wonderful 
effects of rain in the Australian bush can realise what has 
happened in pastoral Queensland during the past few 
months. Mr. Paterson, an Australian poet, has hit off the 
situation so well that I am tempted to quote the following 
lines : 
“ Yet, perchance, if you should journey down the very track 
you went 
In a month or two at furthest you would wonder what it 


meant, 

Where the sun-burnt earth was gasping like a creature in 
its pain 

You would find the grasses waving like a field of summer 
grain ; 


And the miles of thirsty gutters blocked with sand and 
choked with mud, 

You would find them mighty rivers with a turbid sweeping 
flood.” 

On stock the effect has been as magical as upon the 
appearance of the country. Already the cattle which three 
months ago were reduced to skeletons are mud fat, and 
mobs are being despatched to the Adelaide and Sydney 
markets, whilst sheep which could be got by the 10,000 at 
2s. each are now worth more than six times that amount. 
Some men who “ gambled on the weather” just before the 
rains came and bought largely have made fortunes. 

One wishes one could report as favourably about New 
South Wales. There the rains were much lighter, and, 
unfortunately, their effect over wide areas has been neu- 
tralised by a heat wave which has completely scorched up 
the young grass. This State, which ten years ago pos- 
sessed about 63,000,000 of sheep, commenced last year 
with nearly 43,000,000. It is not thought that more than 
25,000,000 remain, and some high authoritfes do not place 
the figures above 20,000,000. Up to the present the 
statistics are ready for only two districts, and are such as 
to justify the most pessimistic forebodings. Of course, the 
effects of all these losses upon the export of wool have been 
disastrous. From the highest point reached ten years ago 
the shrinkage up to the end of the last wool-year amounted 
to no less than 333,000 bales, and it is thought that the 
falling ou this year will be another 300,000 bales, to be 
followed by a further falling off next year, even if the 


drought breaks up everywhere during the next few weeks. 
This year the exports would have been much less had it 
not been for the thousands of bales of skin wool fell- 
mongered from sheep which were killed for boiling down 
purposes, and also had not large quantities of dead sheep 
wool which have been collected from the carcases of dead 
sheep.—Yours, &c., 


A. H. 





THE SWIMMER. 
SINEWY youth, bull-necked, bold-eyed, 


Was cleaving crystal Seine ; 
Ere yet its unpolluted tide 
Had caught the city stain. 
Swiftly the limpid current flowed, 
And sweet with hawthorn bowers, 
Where dark against the sunset showed 
A ring of fortress towers. 


Thereat the swimmer, half in sport, 
A furious gesture made: 

A curse upon the dingy fort 
That casts so dark a shade! 

By every stone in yonder walls 
And Louis’ heart, I swear, 

The day that old rats’-castle falls 
I'll be the foremost there.” 


He spake, and from the rapid stream 
A dripping athlete rose, 
And glittering in the western gleam 
Did on his threadbare clothes, 
One careless, scornful pebble cast 
At the grim sentinel ; 
Laughed as the fellow scowled ; and passed 
Ere the first shadows fell. 


And that was Danton. Many a May 
The hawthorn thickets stirred, 
Till on a breathless summer day 
He kept his boyish word. 
Then with all Paris at his heel 
The burly tribune came ; 
And tower by tower the tall Bastille 
Sank in a sea of flame. 


Enough ! his triumphs and his crimes 
Our children’s primers tell, 

For thrown by Fate on violent times 
He learned their ways too well. 

Five years his meteor spirit blazed 
Those darkened heavens through : 

Then perished, in the storm he raised, 
And by the sword he drew. 


For ‘‘ Blighted be my name,” he cried, 
‘* If only France be free.” 
So let the land for which he died 
His constant mourner be. 
And if her graceless sons forget 
The sacred trust they hold, 
God send she find a Danton yet 
As stubborn and as bold. 
Epwarp S. Ty er. 





ALMA GENETRIX. 


HE Mother, awaking, 
‘| Seeks lives for her love ; 
New buddings, new matings, 

New notes for the dove. 


And, oh, in this bosom, 
Thrills quick to her art 
The trembling, expanding 
New world of my heart. 
H. W. M. 
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REVIEWS. 
TOLSTOY'S PLAYS. 


Piays, by Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 

Maude. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 
Ir was not apparently a spontaneous impulse which 
turned Tolstoy's attention to the theatre. He has 
written plays not so much because he had ideas which 
demanded a dramatic form, as because the Russian 
theatre offered him a pulpit that would accept his ideas, 
Nothing less than a conscious didactic purpose could 
have drawn him into an art whose conventions 
must have laid a severe restraint on his natural 
habits of construction. His novels are rather 
epic than dramatic. Their very merit is diffuseness, 
and they show their power by the unwearying stride 
of the narrative over stretches of time and masses 
of detail. They excel in elaborate psychological 
analysis, and their hero is seldom a doer of deeds, but 
rather a reflective personality with whose soul!-history, 
slowly evolving through long years, we grow intimate, 
as it were, from within. The novels which describe 
the inner life of a Levin or a Nehliidoff are at the 
furthest remove from the concentration and the exter- 
nality which the limitations of the stage impose. But 
at the very moment when the didactic purpose grew 
strong in Tolstoy the development of the People’s 
Theatres offered him a platform. These theatres were 
not commercial ventures. Their aim was _ educa- 
tional, and through them a writer might hope 
to reach a_ public which does not or cannot 
read. The Power of Darkness was written 
explicitly for the People’s Theatre. It is a 
peasant’s play which peasant amateurs can act in 
village halls, and peasant audiences understand. Its 
aim is not to please or to amuse. It is a gloomy 
picture in crude colours of the horror of sin, and it 
conveys its lesson to hearers whose habitual speech is 
literal and direct, for whom nuances have no meaning 
and subtleties no attraction. 

To such a play it would be vain to apply the 
recognised canons of criticism. It has neither beauty 
nor grace. Its sinners sin without heroism. Their 
victims suffer without innocence. Virtue is repre- 
sented by a stammering fool. The atonement 
which unties the sordid web of crime is 
the drunken confession of a desperate man. 
There is no mystery to interest, no conflict to 
enthral the spectator. There is neither a struggle 
between wills nor a division of duty. The evil is mere 
evil, and not some higher principle which works ruin 
through the abstract devotion of a one-sided man. 
And to make these complaints to Tolstoy would be 
futile. For him art and beauty have no necessary con- 
nection, and morality is made up of blacks and whites 
of clear precepts and definite sins, which allow of 
neither conflict nor uncertainty. There is no possibility 
at any point of sympathising with the sinners in this 
play as one sympathised with Anna Karénina. The 
moralist has vanquished the artist. 

The theme of Zxe Power of Darkness is simply the 
central idea of all Tolstoy’s teaching regarding the 
relations of the sexes. A handsome young peasant, 
Nikita, declines to marry the girl (Marina) with whom 
he first had relations, and intrigues instead with 
wealthy married peasant woman (Anisya.) She poisons 
her old husband and marries Nikita, who begins to 
hate her from the moment that he learns of her crime. 
He seeks distraction in drink, and ends by debauching 
his stepdaughter. She bears a child, and this child he 
is prevailed upon to murder as soon as it is born. In 
the last act Nikita, moreor less drunk, and abjectly 
miserable, first tries to renew his relations with 
Marina, then attempts to commit suicide, and finally 
makes a public confession of his crimes before the 
assembled village. The handling of this plot in no way 


relieves its horror. The peasants quarrel brutally, and 
intrigue stupidly. There is little attempt at any subtle 
character-drawing. The dialogue is probably realistic 
and good in the original, packed with proverbs 
and peasant sayings, but in the translation at least it 
seldom seems to supply much clue to the character of 
the speakers. Sometimes, indeed, it is humorous ina 
grim way. Nikita in his cups is horribly comic. There 
is a masterly stroke at the close of the third act in which 
Nikita comes home drunk, expels his wife, is rebuked 
by his old father, and lavishes presents on his mistress. 
The vice is sordid, the misery is sordid, and the moral 
is convincing enough : 

Nikita (lies down on the bench): Oh! it’s dull, it’s dull! 

(Zo his mistress) Where's the concertina ? 
Tue Mistress: The concertina? He's bethought him- 


self of it. Why, you took it to be mended. I’ve poured out 
your tea. Drink it. 


NIKITA: [| don’t want it! Put out the light.... Oh! 
how dull I feel, how dull! (So4ts—Curtain.) 

It was a fine thought, too, which housed virtue in the 
heart of the most ineffectual character in the play-—a 
doddering old peasant, who can only stammer the true, 
stupid wisdom which might have saved his son. The 
conventional moralist would have introduced some 
eloquent priest, some articulate prophet. Tolstoy has 
given us instead simply an old-fashioned simpleton, in 
whose heart there still abides some instinctive fear of 
God. His neighbours laugh at him, and even when 
Tolstoy speaks through his mouth he resolutely makes 
him ludicrous : 

‘‘ When it's the right way—God’s way—it, what d’you call 
it, it gives one joy; seems pleasant I mean. Sol reckon, 
you see, get him, the Jad I mean, get him [Nikita] to marry 
her [Marina],to keep him from sin I mean, and let him 
what d'you call it at home, as it’s lawful | mean, while I go 
and get the job in town. The work is of the right sort—it’s 
payin’ I mean. And in God's sight it’s—what d’you call it 
—-it's best I mean. Ain’t she an orphan? Here, for 
example, a year ago some fellows went and took timber 
from the steward—thought they’d do the steward, you 
know. Yes, they did the steward, but they couldn’t what 
d'you call it—do God, I mean. Well, and so. . . .” 

There is, too, one scene whose power and pathos it 
would not be easy to parallel in modern dramatic litera- 
ture—the second of the two alternative conclusions to 
the fourth act. Nikita, his mother, and his wife are 
murdering the baby in the cellar, and a little child, 
half divining what is happening, clambers for protection 
into the arms of a rough peasant, who is sleeping, 
Russian-fashion, on the stove, It is, perhaps, the one 
scene in the whole play which one wishes to see acted. 
The poisoning, the drunkenness, the vice—these are 
crude horrors; but in this picture of innocence half- 
corrupted, half in revolt against its abominable sur- 
roundings, Tolstoy makes an irresistible appeal to our 
hearts. It is the one point at which the play stirs pity 
as well as fear. 

To judge of Zhe Power of Darkness as a whole 
one must place oneself for the moment at Tolstoy's 
standpoint. It would be foolish to ask if he has created 
beauty. He did not aim atthat. Has he then moved 
his hearers to repentance? That presumably is the 
aim of the final scene of confession. It is possible that 
in the theatre, when one hardly reflects, it might 
have this result. To the reader it comes rather as a 
quite natural but morally meaningless crisis in a study 
of morbid psychology. Nikitais broken down by drink, 
by vice, by misery. He has tried to hang himself. He has 
tried to renew an old intrigue. A few moments later he 
stumbles into the house and confesses everything. There 
is no suggestion of any moral transformation, any real 
regeneration. He is more or less drunk, and quite at 
the end of his resources. A new intrigue might have 
revived his jaded spirits. It fails him. Suicide seemed 
easy. He was prevented. There remained the resource 
of confession. The essential point was that he could 


goon no longer in the old way, and the natural com- 
ment is the one which his mother makes, “I did say 
he was taking too much of that French wine.” 
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Such a conclusion is true as psychology, but it 
is not edifying as morals. Tolstoy has _ never 
cared to enlist our sympathy with Nikita the 
sinner, and, therefore, we cannot identify our- 
selves with Nikita the penitent. The centre of a 
morality play should be, as the mediwval playwright 
knew, none other than “ Everyman” If we are to be 
moved to confess our sins as Nikita confessed his, we 
must first be persuaded that his crimes are not unlike 
our own. They are painted too crudely for that and with 
too little sympathy. They are not the familiar sins we 
love. We do not exclaim, as John Wesley once 
exclaimed when he saw a drunkard, ‘‘ There, but for 
the grace of God, goes John Wesley.” Tolstoy the 
moralist has defeated his own ends by curbing too 
unkindly that other Tolstoy, the artist. 

Of the other plays in this volume it is needless to 
write at length. Zhe First Distiller is an unpreten- 
tious trifle. Zhe Fruits of Culture is already well 
known in an English translation. It, too, has a pur- 
pose—to satirise the empty lives of the wealthy and 
well born ; but its mood is the kindliest comedy, and its 
genial humour achieves its purpose with a surer instinct 
than inspired the terrible puritan pen which wrote Zhe 
Power of Darkness. 





STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE. 

My ADVENTURES DuRING THE LATE WAR, 1804—1814. By D. H. 

O’Brien, Capt. R.N. Edited by Charles Oman. London: 

Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
THE memories of so many stirring times, the fames of so 
many manly fellows, lie, in these days, so much at the 
mercy of the curious editor that one can no longer say 
with the wise doctor, that 

“ The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy.” 


A man has but to cast his bread, or his autobiography, 
upon the waters, and, sooner or later, the curious editor will 
fish it up and reprint it for the delectation of the ennuyé. 
The catch is seldom phenomenal, but then it is often, as in 
this instance, extremely interesting. 

Few readers of Captain Marryat’s Peter Simple will 
know that the character of O’Brien, and the story of the 
escape from the French prison in that romance, were lifted 
from the vivid narrative of a real O’Brien, the writer of the 
book before us ; a man who was alive when Marryat wrote, 
and to whom, it would appear, no acknowledgment was 
ever made. 

Donat Henchy O’Brien, with whose adventures 
Marryat has made so free, was shipwrecked on the French 
coast in February, 1804, and made prisoner as he stepped 
ashore, a fate shared by his shipmates. After much brutal 
ill-treatment, and a long winter march full of hardships, he 
was imprisoned at Givet, and from thence transferred to 
Verdun. It was from Verdun, after three years’ confine- 
ment, that he made his first escape in company with three 
fellow-prisoners. They had an adventurous journey, poor 
fellows. Suspicious eyes gave them shrewd looks as they 
dragged their swollen feet along the roads. They were 
“Nebuchadnezzars feeding on cabbage-stalks”; wretched 
Ishmaelites, against whom the very dogs were pitted; but 
they succeeded, nevertheless, in gaining the Picardy coast. 
There they had a sight of the English Channel, with a view 
of a little English frigate blockading the port of Etaples. 
The party had then the ill-luck to be arrested by Customs 
officers (surely a bitter pill after the sight of that English 
shipping) and were forthwith escorted, by mounted gen- 
darmes, to closer durance in the mountain fort of Bitche. 

On the road thither the party again attempted to 
escape. Each man made a sudden dash for a neighbouring 
wood, in the coverts of which the gendarmes horses were 
(as they had reckoned) very much hampered. O’Brien 
got clear away, but his fellows were immediately retaken, 
while O’Brien himself, after nearly reaching neutral ground 
in Austria, was arrested on suspicion by the Bavarian 
authorities, who returned him, under escort, to France. 


On his arrival at Bitche he was treated as a desperate 
character, and allotted to a subterranean dungeon, a miser- 
able, dirty den, 

“ fifty deep, stone steps under ground,” 

where a few of our poor countrymen were huddled in a little 
filthy straw. Here he dwelt for a year before he made his 
third, and successful, attempt to escape. And this third 
attempt must be ranked as one of the choicest exploits in 
the history of prison-breaking. Modest as he is, he seems 
to have felt a little honest pride in this adventure, and in- 
deed it was something to be proud of. The little band of 
runaways had not to elude the sentinels, but to descend 
rocks and ramparts of a total height of some 200 ft. ; and 
this at night, hurriedly, 

‘by so slight and ill-made a cord as that which we had 

been able to construct out of our shirt linen and a little 

cobbler’s twine.” 

We must refer the reader to the book for further de 
tails. It is enough that the runaway reached Austria and 
proceeded to Trieste, where a British frigate received him. 
He was then able, after his five years in gaol, to take an 
active part against his enemies, earning swift promotion 
thereby, the praise of his superiors, and also, unfortunately, 
the loss of the use of one arm. 

His narrative is brisk, breezy, cheerful, full of happy 
touches and quaint bits of observation. The five years in 
prison did not embitter him nor blunt the finer edges of iis 
character. He tends at times to a certain inflation of style, 
and one feels here and there “the fat and icy finger of 
Gibbon,” but the book, as a whole, is good reading, the right 
expression of a fine fellow. As a book of adventure, a 
record of stubborn pluck and manly ingenuity, it deserves 
to be better known. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (VOL. XXXL) 
AND THE NAVY. 


THE seventh of the new volumes of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica carries us from Mosaic (a pleasant article 
by Sir W. B. Richmond) to Prevesa—a Turkish town 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Arta. Motor vehicles 
newspapers, pathology, Philippine Islands, photography, 
physiology, polar regions, population are among the most 
important articles, and all, or nearly all, have been contri- 
buted by writers well qualified for the task. : 

As this happens to be a moment when the standard of 
naval expenditure is being discussed with so much interest, 
and as the estimates just issued are marked by another 
startling increase in the already gigantic scale of naval ex- 
penditure, we propose to deal exclusively with the article 
on Navies by Lord Brassey and Lieutenant Bellairs. It 
may be criticised as exhibiting more knowledge than 
thought ; and the information (though large and varied) 
is badly arranged. But by careful weeding we shall obtain 
useful facts and guiding principles. 

In 1870 the only two great fleets were possessed by 
France and Great Britain, the accepted ratio being as two 
to three. From 1868 to 1874 our naval expenditure 
averaged from nine to ten millions yearly. But other 
navies grew and the French navy fell back. In 1900-1 
the first Lord of the Admiralty spoke of six great 
maritime Powers—France, Russia, Germany, _ Italy, 
Japan, and the United States. Beyond these 
“it cannot be said that there existed any vessels 
fit to lie in the line of battle.” This in itself, 
as our authors observe, makes a profound change in the 
problem of Imperial defence. Then there is cost. In the 
period of the Napoleonic war battleships cost one-thirtieth 
of what they now do. “ When small Powers, like Denmark 
and Portugal, were able to afford the outlay on battleships, 
the action of their fleets was always a source of anxiety to 
the British Government. The rapidity with which sailing 
vessels could be built, and the facility with which small 
craft could be turned into privateers, had to be taken into 
consideration,” 
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These changes are both, it may be submitted, favour- 
able to Great Britain. A number of moderate-sized fleets 
—-three belonging to distinctly friendly Powers—as com- 
pared with one close rival greatly enhances British predomi- 
nance, and should surely have enabled the Admiralty to 
reduce its estimates instead of doubling them during the 
last eight or ten years. Apart from this, the actual position 
at the present time is one which could not alarm even the 
timidest of Jingoes. In 1870 France had the same number 
of battleships building as we had. “ In the ten years ending 
December 31, 1900, Great Britain had built or commenced 
no less than 38 battleships, France 17, Russia 18, Ger- 
many 169, Italy 6, the United States 16, and Japan 6.” And 
the average tonnage of a British ironclad was larger than 
those of any other Power “y 1,000 tons! 

Under these conditions there is no danger from any 
possible combination of Powers. Moreover, as our authors 
observe, “no naval alliance in history has ever been suc- 
cessful against an efficient navy, except when the allies 
were numerically far s:ronger than the homogeneous force, 
or originated from a common stock speaking the same 
language.” 

But it may be said, “ What about Germany?” Surely 
there must be some terrible danger there if the East Coast 
and Scotland have to be fortified against the Kaiser whose 
future “liegt auf dem Wasser.” ‘The taxpayer will be sur- 
prised to learn that the German naval programme provides 
less than five millions a year; and even if the programme 
should be persisted in* in face of the opposition of the 
Social Democrats (which is growing every year more power- 
ful) the German navy in 1908 will only consist of twenty- 
nine battleships and twenty large cruisers, many of them 
cbsolete. The corresponding figures of Great Britain in 
root were forty-five and 112. 

It would be well if all those who talk about the neces- 
sity for naval predominance would use eyes and brains in- 
stead of listening without question to the demands of the 
Admiralty. It is quite natural that a spending department 
should go on asking for more. The pleasure of spending 
money and piling Pelion upon Ossa is irresistible. It is 
for the House of Commons to say what sum shall be spent, 
and for the Admiralty to spend that sum as well as it pos- 
sibly can. That the present estimates are beyond the 
necessities of the case (as well as bevond our means) will 
be understood by any person who studies carefully the 
following table, a summary of Lord Brassey’s Table F: 


WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD ON JANUARY 15, 1901. 


>» 
Great ' Ger- United 
: Britain. France. Russia. many. Italy. States. Japan. 
Battleships —... o.. 8 15 19 15 8 6 
Cruisers, armoured ... 9 7 11 4 5 2 6 
( ruisers, protected ... 103; 38 3 15 16 14 14 
Cruisers, unprotected... 11 7 3 20 - 6 9 
Torpedo boat destroyers 89 9 10 (12 3 5 we 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Elementary Classics Series” (Macmillan, 1s. 6d.): 
Cornelius Ne pos, Volume I1.. by H. Wilkinson, M.A. This 
little edition of Nepos’s Greek Lives should serve its purpose 
is a Latin reading book for beginners. The text represents 
about a term’s work, and the notes and vocabulary give all 
necessary help. Quintus Curtius Rufus (London: Mac- 
millan, 1s. 6d.), Book VIII., Chapters 9-14, by L. J. 
Phillips, M.A. The episode includes the descrip- 
tion of Alexander's battle at the Hydaspes. The life of 
Alexander in the introduction is clear and simple, but a 
little more enthusiasm might have been expected in a 
book for young boys; we also feel the want of a map to 
explain Alexander’s movements. Otherwise the work is 
satisfactory. 

“University Tutorial Series” (University Tutorial 
Press. 2s. 6d.): Livy, Book XXI., by A. H. Alcroft, M.A., 
and B. J. Hayes, M.A. A book which should be especially 





* Itis of interest to note that after these words were written 
several items in the German naval estimates for 1903 were 


rejected or cut down by the Reichstag. 


useful for examinations. The introduction has the 
essential merit of letting the reader know just where he is 
at the point where the text begins; this is particularly de- 
s'rable when the schoolboy finds himself before a detached 
book of an author like Livy or Thucydides. ‘The maps 
are not beautiful, and one of them lacks clearness. This 
is the only defect in a concise and thorough piece of work. 

“ Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series”: The Cyclops 
of Euripides (London: Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.), 
by Rev. J. Henson, M.A. Mr. Henson points 
out that the Cyclops is a play peculiarly suited for beginners 
in the Greek drama, serving as “a useful introduction to 
the reading of both tragedy and comedy, more interesting 
and attractive to the schoolboy than the former, and less 
difficult than the latter.” The notes are strictly elemen- 
tary, and a useful feature is the table of irregular verbs at 
the end. The account of Euripides’ life is, perhaps, hardly 
full enough, and surely some short notice of the metre is 
desirable. In an edition of a satyric play one naturally 
turns to the illustrations. Mr. Henson’s are many and 
well-chosen ; though where a representation of a Mznads’ 
dance is required, why not reproduce at least parts of the 
beautiful eylixes of Hieron and Brygos? The drawings on 
p. 14 seem commonplace compared with those in other 
parts of the hook. We are glad to see a number of extracts 
from Shelley’s translation of the Cyclops. In the same 
series we have received The Crito of Plato (2s. 60.), by A. S. 
Owen, M.A. This is a very fresh little work. The introduc 
tion is delightful the life of Plato and the discussion of the 
dialogue being models of such writing. The appendices 
include (i.) a few critical notes, (ii.) notes on Plato’s use of 
the particles, (iii.) a short extract from Jowett’s transla- 
tion. It is high praise to say that the illustrations in no 
way fall short of the rest of the book. One could not 
imagine a more graceful and artistic schoolbook. In 
“Blackie’s Ilustrated Latin Series ” we have Livy (2s. 61.), 
Book XXII, by G. G. Loane, M.A. Mr. Loane’s edition of 
Book XXII. is as good as his Book XXI. _ His estimates 
of Livy and Hannibal are admirably just and interesting, 
and the same may be said of the appendix upon Roman 
religion. The notes leave nothing to be desired; we re- 
mark especially the frequent judicious references to Livy’s 
stylistic peculiarities. The illustrations, though of course 
seldom marked by any artistic beauty, are helpful, and 
round off a sound and scholarly edition. 

VW. Val Martialis Epigrammata Selecta (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.). This is a convenient selection 
for school purposes, including what is of interest to the 
lover of poetry and excluding a great deal that can onty 
give offence to the majority of readers. With the exception 
of two epigrams, Books XIII. and XIV. are entirely 
banished from this selection. It is a handy volume that can 
well be placed im the hands of sixth-form boys. ///ustre 
tions of School Classics. By G. F. Hill, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan, ros. 6d.). In these days of illustrated texts, 
perhaps there is less demand than there was a few years ago 
for such a handy book of classical illustrations as Mr. Hill’s 
well-arranged volume. Still, there is an interest for the 
student in looking up his illustrations for himself, and as 
Anderson’s Schreiber was quite beyond the means of any 
but a select few, Messrs. Macmillan have done well in put- 
ting a half-guinea book on the market. These illustrations 
have mostly appeared already in the various volumes of their 
“ Elementary Classics Series.” In the first chapter religion 
and mythology are well illustrated by pictures (always from 
ancient sources), grouped round the best-known stories ; 
and other chapters are devoted to history, antiquities, build- 
ings and cities and countries. This arrangement of matter, 
though not strictly logical, will serve as a working basis. A 
fairly comprehensive bibliography is given which will be 
of value to teachers who have access to archeological books. 
On the whole, the reproductions of photographs are clear, 
while the descriptions accompanying them are lucid and 
adequate. As a guide from subjects to pictures we have 
found the index satisfactory. School libraries should 
hasten to acquire copies of this book, which cannot fail to 
foster a livelier appreciation of ancient art and the concrete 
side of ancient life. 
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NOTICES. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres, by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy (London: T. Fisher Unwin, cheap popular edition, 
7s.). Mr. Fisher Unwin has been well advised to publish 
a cheap edition of this fascinating work. These two 
volumes would be indispensable to every student of Insh 
history, if only as the best statement of the views and 
motives of the Young Ireland group in its breach with 
O’Connell. Duffy writes of that melancholy chapter with 
frankness, consideration, and an evident desire not to let 
the painful recollections of a partisan in that quarrel over- 
power his sense of the Liberator’s great services tu his 
country. Duffy’s own political history gives an intimate 
insight into the background of Irish politics, and it is a most 
instructive record. But this political interest is not the 
sole attraction of the book, for it contains the authentic 
history of the Nadion, a journal, animated by a single and 
high-minded purpose, which set a great example of scrupu- 
lous integrity in controversy and business, and attained a 
real distinction in literature. Duffy had bitter disappoint- 
ments, but it was some solace to him to have led the little 
band which won the admiration of Mill and Carlyle. 

George Douglas Brown was a Scotch lad who went late 
to Oxford, and failed to get on there or to profit much from 
the place. Soon afterwards he wrote Z'he House with the 
Green Shutters, which achieved a striking success. LEvery- 
thing seemed tg promise a brilliant future, but the blind 
Fury with the abhorred shears was not to be baulked. He 
died in his thirty-third year. His biography has now been 
written by Messrs. Cuthbert Lennox and Andrew Melrose, 
and is published (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) with a 
touching and beautiful introduction from the pen of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. It was a pious task, and it has been carried 
out well enough, though Mr. Lennox’s style is not always 
of the lightest, as when he says that “ throughout his univer- 
sity career, and especially in the unsuitable climate of 
Oxford, he had much ado to stimulate his jecoric functions.” 
We cannot say the expression pleases. After reading it, 
however, we can revert to Mr. Andrew Lang and delight our- 
selves with his deft and tender touch in dealing with the 
career of one whom he admired but had met very rarely. 

Some Irish Problems, by H. N. Brailsford (The Echo 
office, 19, St. Bride-street, E.C.), 1d. The cover of this 
little book is adorned with a beautiful allegorical cartoon 
by Walter Crane, a rare distinction, but one that the book 
itself deserves. We have rarely seen a more compact, a 
more complete, or a more scrupulously conscientious state- 
ment of a complicated case. Mr. Brailsford has drawn 
into one strong and overwhelming argument all the tangled 
intricacies of Irish administration and government. -The 
book is written in a terse and powerful style, and it would be 
difficult to lay one’s finger on a single superfluous example 
or fact. Mr. Brailsford writes with a restraint that adds in- 
finitely to the power of his luminous and eloquent argu- 
ment; he is keenly sensitive to injustice, but he assails it 
not with philippics but with a cold and collected. power of 
analysis, resolving all this strange atmosphere of conquest, 
ascendency, illegality, and scandal into its original and com- 
ponent elements. He never loses contact with the threads 
of Irish policy or Irish history. He goes directly to the 
cause and shows how everything springs from it, packed 
juries, Coercion Acts, perjured constables—these things are 
not merely accidents of administration ; they belong essen- 
tially to a system of alien rule. Mr. Brailsford has packed 
into these forty pages a wealth of information, suggestion, 
and militant reasonableness that no student of politics can 
afford to neglect. 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure, by Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond (T. Fisher Unwin, 1os. 6d.). Mrs. Le Blond’s 
book is hardly as exhaustive as its title suggests. ‘The 
mountain adventures she chronicles are Alpine. She leaves 
the Andes, the Himalayas, the Rockies, the Caucasus, for 
those bolder spirits whose boredom urges them to preci- 
pices not yet in the guide books. One hears so much of 
Alps and Alpine ascensions that one begins to look upon 
books of such matters with feelings of weariness. Mrs. 
Le Blond has a certain amount of new information to 


convey, but so much of her book consists of extracts from 
the works of other climbers that the volume lacks freshness 
and has a tendency towards the snippy. She tells a story 
well ; she shows judgment and taste in her selections, and, 
what is better still, she pays a fine tribute to the skill, 
bravery, endurance, and self-sacrifice of the guides. We 
have heard of no simpler, nobler heroism than that recorded 
of “ old Christian Grass”; and of no naiver honesty than 
that of the guide who dragged a fat, unwilling German up 
a mountain, saying, “ He can go, he must go. He has paid 
me in advance.” Having read this book we 
realise that mountaineering is an undesirable form 
of insanity. It is, in a way, a fime thing to 
pit one’s manhood against a precipice, though, at 
the same time, we feel that manhood should seek a pastime 
less purposeless. ‘To have been nearer heaven than his 
neighbour and to have confirmed that fact with photographs 
will hardly justify a man’s existence at the Last Day. ‘The 
book is carefully got up. It contains many interesting 
and handsome photographs, a useful glossary, and a good 
index. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


PHERE is no mistaking the irretrievable dulness of a review 
which starts with four articles on the Anglican Church, 
followed by two on the Monrve Doctrine in South America 
and an essay on the Irish Land Laws which would have 
been fairly up to date in 1871. Then at last the Nine- 
teenth Century for April begins to redeem itself. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s voracious egotism finds scope in 
“ Literary Critics and the Drama,” and Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock’s critical fire is well employed in consuming “ The 
Gospel of Mr. F. W. H. Myers.” Mr. Mallock concludes 
that the ultimate object of Mr. Myers’s theory is to indicate 
for the life of man a moral value and freedom of which 
science seems to divest it; but the actual result of his 
theory is to reduce it to a more abject and meaningless 
condition than any to which it could be thrust by any 
scientific determinism. “In transferring the seat of man’s 
moral and spiritual dignity from the normal waking self 
to a second subliminal self of which normally it knows 
nothing he leaves the supraliminal life a meaningless moral 
vacuum.” It is like a fire which burns according to de- 
terminate laws, except when the subliminal soul “ occa- 
sionally comes in-and pokes it”; and the subliminal soul 
itself is even worse off; for its will is more at the mercy 
of any chance supraliminal hypnotism than ever was that of 
a child at the mercy of a tyrannical parent : 

“Mr. Myers suggests that human character in the future 
will be elevated to new heights by means of hypnotic sug- 
gestion, that the weak will be nerved to efforts of self- 
denial which are now rarely met with except amongst saints 
and heroes. Should this prove to be the case our new 
hypnotic redeemers will certainly be accomplishing their 
mission by means of vicarious sacrifices, but the moral 
value of the results will evaporate in the process of pro- 
ducing them.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison then takes us from this world 
to the next” in a brilliant skit on the impostures which 
victimise so many nervous, excitable people nowadays. 
This is Mr. Harrison’s description of how he woke from 
what was merely a dream following the perusal of two 
ponderous volumes on “ Human Personality ” : 

“T had merely dreamed. The nightmare of an apoplectic 
stroke, my own corporal paralysis, treatment, and death, 
all was but an effect of ‘self-suggestion,’ caused by my 
head falling awkwardly in sleep against the arm of my 
chair. So slight a materi.! pressure had started such 
vagaries of the “ subliminal consciousness” in my hypnotic 
Self. I had been ‘discarnate’ in dream. I had been ‘cos- 
mopathic’ in spirit. I had been ‘ metetherial’ in imagina- 
tion. I had fully realised the ‘disintegration of per- 
sonality.’ ” 

Thereupon he walked slowly to bed thinking it all 
over. Was not his dream as good as any other dream ? 
Was it not infinitely more sublime, more beautiful, more 
wonderful than that of any S.P.R. ? What do we know 
of the universe, except that it is not this earth? What 
do we know even of matter, except of such matter as we 
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can handle and feel? “Much more, what do we know 
of spirit? And why, then, should we be so coarse, so 
narrow, so earthly-minded as to fancy we can unriddle 
the great mystery by means of ghosts, bogies seen by 
neurotic girls, table-rapping, planchette, and crystals ?” 

No one does more for the redemption of the Nine- 
teenth Century than Mr. Herbert Paul—the Hazlitt of our 
age, one of the very few writers whose criticisms of literature 
are literary, who is at once original, brilliant, and learned. 
In February he wrote on the study of Greek. In April 
he takes us over the novels of Peacock, and we have 
never read a truer criticism of that deliciously grotesque 
and unscholarly pedant. “What could be better than this ? 
“ Peacock was a humourist in the old sense of the term. 
He was essentially a queer fellow. Never, or hardly ever, 
did he deviate into the commonplace. The one thing 
certain about his conclusions is that they do not follow from 
his premises.” 

Mr. Paul observes that no novelist was ever a worse 
inventor of names than Peacock, and contrasts ‘Thackeray’s 
happy gift, as shown, for example, in his arrangement 
that Lady Jane Sheepshanks should be the Earl of South 
down’s daughter. Peacock was a quaint combination of 
crotchety Radical with crotchety Tory. “ With him pre- 
judice followed prejudice in an unbroken series, which 
enabled him to see the ruin of the country in the reform 
of every abuse he had denounced.” Of the remaining 
articles, far the most useful and interesting is Sir Robert 
Hunter’s on the Licensing Question, which shows an in- 
sight into the working not only of Acts of Parliament but 
of the public mind, upon which so much now depends. 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s attempt to confuse labour representation 
with the Independent Labour Party will deceive no one. He 
now sits, thanks to the votes of anti-Imperialist Liberals, 
in the House of Commons. His present attitude of hostility 
to all Liberals of whatever views who do not choose to 
submit their opinions to the dictation of a committee with- 
out any sort of public policy is not likely to convert any 
part of the community to the doctrines of Karl Marx. 

The Contemporary Review for April is spoiled, 
as usual, by foreign policy and militarism. An 
anonymous champion of the War Office and of a big 
Brodricky army is very angry with the Z'imes correspondent, 
who pleaded with so much knowledge and common sense 
for a reduction of quantity (and cost), and for an improve- 
ment in quality and intelligence. “ Our relations with Ger- 
many” is a singularly illiberal and spiteful article, which 
might have proceeded from the Harmsworth Buildings. 
Religion is well represented by Archdeacon Watkins’s 
article, “ Should Churchmen make for Disestablishment ?” 
The Archdeacon thinks they should—and on the highest 
grounds, for otherwise Church policy will continue to be 
dominated by a great, unsympathetic, and largely Agnostic 
public, which includes every political partisan who sees in 
the Church a barrier against revolution, every philoso- 
pher who desires to use the forces of superstition to combat 
immorality, the attorney who seeks to be a churchwarden 
with a view to a better class of business; and no less the 
candidate for Parliament who wishes to stand well with the 
country clergy. “It commonly includes a large proportion 
of the licensed victualling interest. In politics it tends to 
be identified with the Conservative Party. Its roots are 
many and its hold is strong ; and this sort of support of the 
Church as an institution has to be reckoned with alike by 
her foes and by her friends. It is not to be merely despised 
and dismissed. But clearly it is not by such supporters as 
these that the Church can afford to be controlied.” ‘The 
Church wants Home Rule, or it will suffer worse things than 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause, and the only way to Home Rule 
is by Disestablishment. Professor Jannaris writes a highly 
critical article in reply to Dr. Abbott, in which the latter 
comes off second best; but the extent of the Professor’s 
triumph can only be judged by very learned Greek scholars 
and theologians. Of more general interest is a 
short article by Professor Harnack on the Kaiser’s 
letter and Professor Delitzsch. The article has 
already appeared in Germany, and in reading it one 


cannot help feeling sorry for a really great thinker who 
thinks fit to abase himself in this way before a temporal 


power. The object of the Imperial letter was to remove- 


a misconception. It had been thought that the Kaiser 
agreed with Delitzsch that there is now “ nothing to be got 
from the Old Testament.” The professor is overjoyed, for 
at last the Kaiser has discovered a sphere for German 
Freiheit. His subjects are to be allowed to believe or dis- 
believe in God in their own way. But, even so, those who 
believe in the Kaiser’s way and say so will have their reward. 

It is to be hoped that a careful article on the native 
labour question in South Africa (signed by Messrs. Fox, 
Macdonell, and Seebohm) will be widely read, and will 
have some influence upon those who are responsible for 
native administration. ‘The writers insist, above all, that 
too much notice need not be taken of the mines. “ South 
Africa” is primarily an agricultural country, and it is im- 
possible to deal with the natives without regard to them as 
an agricultural people. Such they are, and probably will 
be, in spite of temporary migrations to the mines.” 

So much for the Contemporary ; but we must not forget 
to add that there is an exceedingly good and instructive 
article by Mr. Lloyd-George on the New Education 
Schemes, in which he shows how unsuccessful the Cecil 
policy has so far been, even in poor Church-ridden England. 

The Fortnightly Review ends better than it begins. 
There seems to be some dreadful cerebral disorder which 
attacks those writers—especially the anonymous ones— 
who expound foreign policy for monthly reviews. _Vates, 
who opens on the policy of the German Emperor, is no 
exception. But—if we may at once fly to the 
end—Mr. H. G. Wells is always worth reading. 
He has many good ideas about children’s education, 
and puts some of them into this sixth chapter of “ Mankind 
in the Making.” Even when he is grotesque he is earnest, 
and zeal is good. He ends up with a plea for more 
marriages. He observes with regret and pain that most 
of our secondary schoolmasters and mistresses are celibate. 
After Wells, going backwards, we come to Yeats—the Old 
Age of Queen Maeve, a fine and characteristic piece. Here 
are a few lines: 

“ And all that night, and all through the next day 
To middle night, they dug into the hill. 

“At middle night, great cats, with silver claws, 
Bodies of shadow, and blind eyes like pearls, 
Came up out of the hole, and red-eared hounds, 
With long white bodies, came out of the air 
Suddenly, and ran at them, and harried them.” 

The third article from the end is an admirable exposure 
of the Irish Land Problem, with some useful suggestions 
(referred to in a leading article) by Mr. Bodkin, the well- 
known Irish K.C., whose love of the people has not been 
marred by success in his profession. Mrs. Chapman’s 
“ Madame de Maintenon” is an agreeable sketch, and Mr. 
William Archer suggests “a Critical Court of Honour” to 
settle the case of Jones v. Walkley. But those who take up 
the Fortnightly should certainly not put it down without 
reading Mr. Churton Collin’s most learned and delightful 
answer to the question “ Had Shakespeare Read the Greek 
Tragedies ?” 
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MAGMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for 


the year 1903. Edited by J. Scorr Kettir, LL.D. With Maps, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C’L., sometime BisHop OF DURHAM. 
By his son, ARTHUR Westcotr. With Photogravure Portraits 


and Illustrations, in 2 vols, extra crown 8vo, 17S. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONCE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. With nine Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


7 IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
By CHARLES BOOTH. 
THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES OF 
LONDON. 


In seven volumes. Forming the third series of ‘‘LIFE and 
LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON.” 
Geographical Order of Treatment. 

Vol. I. The Outer Ring, North of the Thames. Vol. Il. The 
Inner Ring, North of the Thames. Vol. III. The City and the 
West. Vol. IV. Inner South London. Vol. V. South-West 
London. Vol. VI. Outer South London. Vol. VII. Summary of 
Religious Influences. 


Extra crown Svo, bound in parchment, with twenty large-scale 
Coloured Maps mounted on linen. SS. net per vol., or 30S. 
net the set. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Limited, London. 


.. DIAMONDS, 


Pearls, Emeralds, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c., 


VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
rrorm 1 to 21,000. 


SPINK & SON, oiamono mercuanrs, 


1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, Cornhill, E.C., 
and 17 & 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Est. 











1772. 


HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO. 


. . ' . : 
PROF. MUNRO’S unique tutor, self-instructor, comprehensive, full music 
size, simple as A B C, enables anyone, even if without previous knowledge of 
music, to learn in one week to play the piano or organ beautifully by ear, im- 
provise, vamp, and play accompaniments to songs in all keys splendidly, also 
dance music. The Weekly Times says: “It's an immediate and absolute boon 
to all music lovers, and should be in every house where there is a piano.’ Saves 
years’ drudgery. You can now become immediately your own accompanist 
Ey eryone charmed with it. No deception here. Money returned if unapproved. 

Post free 2s. 6d., and only from 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 
6, HOLBORN VIADUCT (Room 5), LONDON. 








THE PRIEST'S POCKET BIBLE 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear.” — The Guardian. 
(Size, 44% by 3 by t% inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 
Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 12s. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 

revelation to persons who have not seen 
it before. 


“ PICTURES IN 
PARLIAMENT.” 


The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 


POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN of LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 

As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘‘ Daily News” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 
PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST. 

Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelled by selfish considerations. 


Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 
Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 


and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People to a Higher Plane are 
constantly advocated. 


The ** Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. Itis the FIRST 
of ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
dealt with by Specialists. 


SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ORGAN, 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 94. PER WEEK; 
38. 34. PER MONTH ; 9. 9@. PER QUARTER. 





HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


OMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
= ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 
Letters and Telegrams—SECRETARY, HYDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 








Wochensehrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 


und Litteratur. 





Herausgegeben von 
hat wihrend ihres 17 


Dr. Th. BARTH. Die Dation jabrigen Bestehens die 


liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des 6ifens!ichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschiiefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 

Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 





TERMS OF sprechung nicht bloss die Tagesfragen der 
. . SUBSCRIPTION. . . Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
Gee Yor schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 4 | U2een der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7 | des Theaters und der schiénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 ]| Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. , | ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
Rowen ghar ry . schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 handelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vor- 
Postal Union... Fr. 12] kimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6) hervorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 “6 & 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City beyan the week ratber cheerfully. It is 

true that the end of the quarter brought the 

usual squeeze for money, and Lombard Street had to 
increase its already heavy indebtedness to the Bank, 
but hopes of more abundant credit sprang eternal in the 
bill-broker’s breast, and discount rates showed a much 
easier tendency, while some optimists went so far as 
to asseit that the market would shortly free itself 
altogether from the Bank’s clutches. This more hopeful 
frame of mind in the discount market had a cheering 
effect on Consols and all other investment securities, 
and, although the arrangement of the Consol account 
disclosed little if any reduction in the ‘‘ bull” position 
open, there was a decided rally in the prices of so-called 


‘gilt-edged securities, which extended even to colonial 


stocks. The Home Railway market also expanded 
under the genial sunshine of springtide optimism, and 
Kaffirs rallied a sixteenth or so under the influence of 
French option dealing ; so that the three markets 
which are now most important in the eyes of the 
British investor and speculator were in better fettle 
than they have been for many weeks. According to 
the programme of the hopeful, the income-tax was to 
be curtailed by 3d.in the pound, and the Bank Rate was 
to be lowered before Easter, or at any rate this month ; 
business was to widen, and we were to have active and 
buoyant markets once more. 


The programme was so attractive that speculators 
refused to allow their attention to be distracted by the 
Grand Trunk of Canada Company’s ‘‘ statement” for 
February, which showed that out of a gross increase of 
£85,000 only £1,200 had been retained as extra net 
profit. It is said that the high price of coal is 
chiefly responsible for the disastrous net results lately 
shown by the Trunk line, and what the speculators 
naturally want to know is, how long the company’s 
magnificent gross increases are to be eaten up by higher 
expenses. However, we shallhave the report before long 
and then the meeting, which wiil perhaps provide rather 
more information than is usually conveyed by direc- 
torial platitudes. At any rate, the ‘‘ bears” of Trunks 
seem to have thought it was time to cover, for the de- 
pression caused by the appearance of the statement 
did not last long. 


But this Albanian outbreak was a different matter. 
The financial world fears politics and feels weak in the 
knees at the mere sound of the word, just as did the 
mighty Porthos. And the news that the fat was really 
in the fire in the Near East gave markets an ugly shiver 
and effectually checked the spring boomlet. It was very 
unnoying, but it is recognised that Paris is always 
better informed than London in political matters, and 
Paris was a persistent seller, especially of Turks, Bul- 
garians, and Greeks. Nevertheless, markets have 
shown that, apart from political disturbance, they have 
a distinct tendency to rally. 

New York has been far from comfortable lately, 
and now, just when the season should be arriving at 
which currency comes back from the interior and makes 
the resources of the centre more adequate, a ‘‘ bullish” 
Morgan interview is published, and has the unforeseen 
result of causing apprehension. The extracts from 
Pierpont’s statements which have been called over are 
tantalisingly meagre, and it is only possible to infer 
from them that the great combiner must have 
been very hard up for anything ‘‘bullish” to say. 
Arguing against the contention that the market in 
New York for securities was congested, Mr. Morgan 
appears to have urged that the new securities recently 
created must have been sound, or why should they 
have been created ? Surely the cable, or the ether, or 


whatever was the medium which wafted the great man’s 
wisdom hither, must have done him less than justice. : 
he cannot really have meant to imply that the creation 
of a security proves that it must be sound. On that basis 
the shares of the Barnato Bank and of the Londonderry 
Gold Mine would have been sound. 

The Morgan interview, however, appears to have 
caused surprise and apprehension in Wall Street, not 
so much becausefthese ‘‘ bullish” utterances had a re- 
markably flimsy basis, and were about as trustworthy as 
those of the proverbial cobbler when ‘‘ talking leather,” 
but because Mr. Morgan should have found it advisable 
to publish his optimism in this obtrusive manner. It 
certainly looks as if the New York magnates were badly 
in need of the assistance of the public, when their most 
conspicuous champion has to expound so emphatically 
the soundness of the position. For when the position 
really is sound it is rather the habit of magnates to say 
little and buy freely. And so this inspired pronounce- 
ment was followed by an irregular unsettled tendency 
in Wall Street and newspaper criticisms of the usual 
outspoken American type. Andin the meantime labour 
troubles and the rumours of strikes are reported from 
all parts of the United States, and the collapse of the 
Canadian gamble is yet another thorn in the side of the 
New York financiers, who were to a great extent 
responsible for it. ak 

Mr. Hayes Fisher's retention of his position on the 
Treasury Bench, after Mr. Justice Buckley’s remarks re 
the Telescriptor Syndicate, did not lower anybody’s 
opinion concerning the Government's standard of com- 
mercial decency. eee 

The long-talked-of London County Council Three 
per Cent. Loan for five millions —of which two will be used 
in retiring bills outstanding—has made its appearance 
being offered at 954, with allowances in the way of 
discount on payment in full, &c., which re- 
duced the price below 95—cheap enough; but 
it is well known that more will have to come 
sooner or later, and the investment market is not 
very hungry at present. Nevertheless, I should not be 
surprised if the next issue, when it does come, were 
made at a considerably higher price, and a security of 
this kind yielding well over 3 per cent. is always worth 
putting away. The Shannon Electric Power Company 
was an interesting new departure in the way of an 
attempt to attract capital into Ireland ; and Waring and 
Gillow are offering Debenture stock and Ordinary 
shares to finance the acquisition of Hampton’s business. 

Janus. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


{Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, EC, 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 








Apply for full Prospectus to 
W.N, WHYMPER, Secretary, 


COLONIAL MINING NEWS. 


We are in daily cable communication with our Agents in Melbourne and 
Adelaide, and are prepared to advise correspondents and clients as to the intrinsic 
value of any Mining Company in which they are interested. e are prepared to 
give particulars of a Mining Proposition at the momeat much undervalued, but 
ossessing considerable speculative merit. 
Advances on Mining Shares at 6 per Cent. per annum. 
OPTIONS.—Write for Detailed Pamphlet explaining advantages. 


LONDON & FARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
ERAL MINING BANKE 
BASILD JN HOUSE, MOORGATE STREET, ‘LONDON, E.C. 











